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FOREWORD 


The  following  report  has  been  prepared  to  document  the 
execution  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  program  in  North  Vietnam  from 
its  inception.  The  format  was  designed  to  cover  the  period 
from  the  first  Flaming  Dart  strikes  through  30  June.  However, 
to  provide  continuity  to  the  reader,  certain  information  per¬ 
taining  to  July  1965  has  been  included.  Certain  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  repeated  in  the  next  volume  of  this  report. 
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Plans  for  air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  vere  begun  as  early 
as  June  1964  when  the  JCS  asked  CINCPAC  to  prepare  94  targets  in 
the  DRV  for  air  strikes.  The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and  Xaos 
at  the  time  was  reaching  the  critical  stage  and  there  was  greater 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  aggression  would  have  to  be  cut  off 
at  its  source.  In  August  1964,  following  attacks  on  tVo  7th  Fleet 
destroyers  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  U.  S.  Navy  planes  attacked  five  naval 
bases  in  North  Vietnam.  The  force  was  readied  for  another  strike  in 
September  following  another  reported  attack  on  the  De  Soto  patro^ 
but  this  was  cancelled.  Nevertheless,  following  the  August  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  a  sizeable  deployment  of  air  units  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  Pacific  bases  was  carried  out.  Although 
no  retaliatory  strikes  were  made  following  the  mortar  shelling  of 
Bien  Hoa  in  November  and  the  Brink  BOQ  bombing  in  December,  planning 

for  DRV  strikes  was  quite  advanced  and  units  were  earmarked  and 

1/ 

ready  for  such  strikes. 

In  early  February  when  the  Viet  Qong  struck  American  installa¬ 
tions  at  Pleiku,  the  order  was  given  for  a  retaliatory  strike. 
Another  strike  was  ordered  less  than  a  week  later  after  the  enemy 
attack  on  a  U.  S.  enlisted  billets  hotel  in  Qui  Nhon.  Although 
these  strikes  were  retaliatory,  part  of  the  "Flaming  Dart"  operation 
order,  they  triggered  off  a  regular  program  for  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam  —  Rolling  Thunder,  begun  in  March  1965* 


These  air  strikes  vere  only  part  of  a  much  wider  U.  S. 
escalation  of  the  war  against  the  communists.  They  vere  carried 
out  at  the  same  time  additional  U.  S.  ground  forces  vere  arriving 
in  strength  at  military  enclaves  on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam 
from  which  they  vould  move  out  in  direct  U.  S.  combat  activities. 

The  "Barrel  Roll"  program  of  air  strikes  against  the  southern 
Laotian  panhandle  was  begun  to  put  greater  pressure  on  the  infil¬ 
tration  routes.  In  addition,  cross-border  operations,  3^A  operation^ 
and  continuing  air  and  sea  deployments  vere  deepening,  the  U.  S. 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Yet,  in  the  spring  of  1965,  the  commencement  of  air  strikes 
against  targets  in  Horth  Vietnam  on  a  regular  basis  for  a  time 
overshadowed  the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  effort,  resulting  in  a  noticeable 
improvement  of  morale  in  both  the  U.  S.  and  Vietnamese  forces. 

There  were  hopes  that  the  combined  military  and  political  impact  of 
these  strikes  vould  stop  the  DRV  support  of  Viet  Cong  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Pathet  Lao  forces  in  Laos.  This  was  a  nev  and 
radical  change  in  the  U.  S.  war  effort,  a  turn  vhich  many  USAF  key 
personnel  had  long  advocated.  It  was  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
source  of  aggression,  to  strike  the  roots  of  the  insurgency  rather 
than  its  end  product  -  the  jungle  fighter  who  was  highly  skilled 
in  insurgent  tactics.  While  it  is  still  too  early  to  fully 
evaluate  the  results  of  this  escalation,  it  appears  these  air 
strikes  had  made  the  infiltration  a  more  difficult  and  costly 
task  and  had  slowed  its  progress.  In  fact,  starting  in  February  1965, 
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the  month  the  attacks  began,  the  DRV  began  infiltrating  regular  units 
across  the  border  on  an  ever  increasing  scale.  The  325th  Division, 
North  Vietnamese  Army,  whose  barracks,  assembly,  and  supply  areas 
were  the  first  targets  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  program,  infiltrated 
as  a  unit  to  directly  participate  in  the  fighting.  The  conduct  of 
air  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  targets  also  proved  to  be  a 
highly  difficult  task,  with  the  enemy  concentrating  anti-aircraft 
weapons,,  including  SA-2  missiles,  in  the  defense  of  military  installa¬ 
tions. 

The  strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  like  operations  in  the  south, 
were  bound  by  strict  rules  of  engagement  with  control  of  many  de¬ 
tailed  aspects  of  operations  resting  in  Washington.  The  program 
for  hitting  targets  began  on  a  relatively  modest  scale  south  of 
20  degrees  North  and  was  later  expanded  to  cover  practically  all 
of  North  Vietnam,  except  the  Banol-Baiphong  area  and  the  CHICOM 
border  area.  Nevertheless,  this  selection  hard  of  targets  and  the 
designation  of  areas  for  armed  reconnaissance  was  done  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  level  through  July  1965.  Results  achieved  must  be  considered 
in  this  context . 

This  study  narrates  the  expanding  program  for  striking  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  from  the  retaliatory  strike  on  7  February  through 
July  19^5.  Details  of  specific  strikes  are  fully  documented  in  , 
the  USAS'  and  PACAF  bi-weekly  reports  titled  "Analysis  of  Air 
Operations  Southeast  Asia"  and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  This 
study  i®  more  concerned  with  the  general  pattern  of  activity. 
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By  coincidence,  CINCPAC' s  operations  order,  "Flaming  Dart", 

covering  retaliatory  strikes  on  NVN  in  event  of  an  attack  on  the 

resumed  De  Soto  patrol  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  came  on  the  same  day  as 

the  Viet  Cong  attack  on  Pleiku.  While  these  strikes  were  directed 

in  event  of  "clearly  identifiable  attacks  by  NVN  forces"  on  the 

De  Soto  patrol,  they  would  also  be  ordered  in  case  of  another  pro- 

2/ 

vocation,  such  as  the  mortar  attack  on  Bien  Hoa. 

The  CINCPAC  "Flaming  Dart"  order  had  three  options.  The  first 
called  for  attacks  on  Targets  #33#  #36,  and  #39-  Target  #33  was  the 
Dong  Hoi  barracks,  which  would  use  24  strike  and  l6  flak/CAP  air¬ 
craft  from  GINCPACFLT.  Target  #36,  also  assigned  to  PACFLT,  was 
the  Vit  Thu  Lu  Army  barracks  to  be  hit  with  2k  strike  and  12  flak/CAP 
aircraft.  PACAF  was  assigned  Target  #39,  the  Chap  Le  barracks,  which 

was  to  be  hit  with  40  strike  aircraft  supported  by  16  flak/CAP 
3/ 

aircraft. 

The  second  option  in  the  CINCPAC  order  called  for  PACFLT 
strikes  with  28  strike  and  24  support  aircraft  on  Target  #24,  the 
Chanh  Hoa  barracks.  The  other  target  in  Option  Two  was  #32,  the 
Vu  Con  barracks,  assigned  to  PACAF,  which  would  use  10  strike  and 

4/ 

12  support  aircraft. 

Option  Three  included  two  targets,  one  for  PACAF  and  one  for 
PACFLT.  Target  #14,  the  Thanh  Hoa  bridge,  was  to  be  struck  with  32 
strike  and  l6  flak/ CAP  aircraft  of  PACAF.  The  Quang  Khe  Naval  Base, 


Target  #74,  was  a  PACFUT  target  to  be  struck  with  22  strike  and 

5/ 

6  support  aircraft.  ** 

The  CINCPAC  order  specified  that  CINCPACAF  would  assume 
operational  control  of  PACAF  forces  deployed  on  mainland  Southeast 
Asia,  which  were  currently  under  the  control  of  COMUSMACV .  PACAF 
was  the  coordinating  authority  for  the  conduct  of  all  air  strikes 
to  preclude  mutual  interference  through  coordination  of  timing  and 
routes.  This,  it  was  assumed,  would  be  delegated  to  the  Commander, 

2d  Air  Division.  The  type  of  aircraft  used  on  these  strikes  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operational  commanders.  Optimum  con¬ 
ventional  ordnance  would  be  loaded  on  the  aircraft,  but  napalm  was 
not  authorized.  The  timing  of  the  strikes  was  dependent  on  the 
number  of  targets  to  be  attacked  with  forces  available.  If  all 

targets  were  to  be  hit,  then  a  recycle  of  forces  would  be  necessary 

6/ 

to  do  the  job  in  a  day. 

The  order  anticipated  that  the  strike  forces  would  be  placed 
on  a  high  state  of  alert  around  7  February  if  the  De  Soto  patrol 

u 

was  directed  during  the  proposed  period  of  7  -  9  February. 

On  6  February,  the  Viet  Cong  attacked  U.  S.  installations  at 

Fleiku  causing  considerable  materiel  and  personnel  damage.  In 

reprisal,  the  JCS  directed  the  execution  of  Option  One  of  Flaming 

Dart,  which  called  for  strikes  against  Targets  #33  (Dong  Hoi  Barracks), 

#36  (Vit  Thu  La  Army  Barracks),  and  #39  (Chap  Le  Barracks).  In 

addition.  Target  #32  (Vu  Con  Barracks)  from  the  second  option  was 

§/ 

included  for  a  strike  by  VNAF. 
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Target  #74,  was  a  PACFLT  target  to  be  struck  with  22  strike  aircraft 

5/ 

and  six  support  aircraft. 

The  CINCPAC  order  specified  that  CINCPAC AF  would  assume 
operational  control  of  PACAF  forces  deployed  on  mainland  South¬ 
east  Asia, which  were  currently  under  the  control  of  COMUSMACV. 

PACAF  was  the  coordinating  authority  for  the  conduct  of  all  air 
strikes  to  preclude  mutual  interference  through  coordination  of 
timing  and  routes.  This,  it  was  assumed,  would  be  delegated  to  the 
Commander,  2d  Air  Division.  The  type  of  aircraft  used  on  these 
strikes  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operational  commanders . 
Optimum  conventional  ordnance  would  be  loaded  on  the  aircraft,  but 
napalm  was  not  authorized.  The  timing  of  the  strikes  was  dependent 
on  the  number  of  targets  to  be  attacked  with  forces  available.  If 
all  targets  were  to  be  hit,  then  a  recycle  of  forces  would  be 

§J 

necessary  to  do  the  job  in  a  day. 

The  order  anticipated  that  the  strike  forces  would  be  placed 

on  a  high  state  of  alert  around  7  February  if  the  De  Soto  patrol 

7/ 

was  directed  during  the  proposed  period  of  7  -  9  February. 

On  6  February,  the  VC  attacked  US  installations  at  Pleiku 

causing  considerable  materiel  and  personnel  damage.  In  reprisal, 

the  JCS  directed  the  execution  of  Option  1  of  Flaming  Dart,  which 

called  for  strikes  against  Targets  33  (Dong  Hoi  Barracks),  3 6 

(Vit  Thu  Lu  Army  Barracks),  and  39  (Chap  Le  Barracks).  In  addition. 

Target  32  (Vu  Con  Barracks)  from  the  second  option  was  included  for 

8/ 

a  strike  by  VHAF< 
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The  Navy  strike  against  Dong  Hoi  was  flown  on  7  February 
employing  twenty  A-i+C's  and  nine  A-^E's  as  strike  aircraft  with 
another  thirty  aircraft  in  support  roles.  The  target  encompassed 
275  major  buildings.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  325th  Division 
and  home  for  four  battalions,  housing  a  total  of  sane  12,500  men. 

The  Navy  planes  destroyed  1 6  buildings  and  damaged  six,  using  200 
250  pound  bombs,  323  2.75  rockets,  three  Zuni  rockets  and  20  mm 
ammo.  Eight  percent  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  were  destroyed  or 
damaged.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  relatively  light  damage  factor 
but  the  target  was  rather  widely  dispersed  and  weather  was  1500- 
2300  overcast  with  scattered  clouds  below.  AA  fire  was  heavy  and 
an  A-kE  was  shot  down  while  seven  other  aircraft  were  damaged. 

Prior  to  the  first  strikes  on  6  February,  there  was  no  low  level 
tactical  recce  program  for  North  Vietnam.  Photography  for  targeting 
had  been  collected  by  the  U-2  and  other  strategic  recce  programs 
and  was  not  suitable  for  detailed  operational  planning  which  would 
allow  the  most  effective  tactics  and  weapon  delivery. 

Due  to  weather.  Targets  32,  3 6,  and  39  were  not  struck  as 
scheduled.  HF-101  reports  showed  a  100  foot  ceiling,  one  mile 

n 

visibility  and  tops  at  6000  feet.  These  were  the  USAF  and  VNAF 
targets  and  the  decision  was  made  by  Major  General  Joseph  H.  Moore, 

2/ 

the  2d  Air  Division  Commander,  to  cancel  out. 

Admiral  Sharp,  while  admitting  that  there  was  no  real  necessity 
to  defend  the  decision  of  General  Moore  to  cancel  the  attack  on 
Chap  Le,  said  that  the  decision  was  "professionally  and  indisputably 
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sound".  "All  things  considered" ,  he  added,  "It  was  not  an  easy  one 

10/ 

to  make" . 

Thirty  A-lH’s  and  A* IE's  from  a  combined  VNAF/USAF  force 
assembled  at  Da  Nang  hit  the  Chap  Le  barracks  just  north  of  the 
DMZ  on  the  early  morning  hours  of  8  February.  The  barracks  complex 
contained  some  45  barracks  buildings,  four  warehouses,  four  probable 
admin  buildings,  about  40  storage  buildings  and  an  ammo  storage 
area  with  two  ammo  storage  buildings  and  extensive  personnel 
trenches.  Four  medium  and  six  light  AAA  positions  were  in  the  target 
area.  The  26  VNAF  A-lH’s  were  the  primary  strike  aircraft.  USAF  ^ 
KF-lOl’s  and  F-lOO’s  supported  as  BBA  and  flak  suppression  aircraft. 

The  VNAF  approached  the  target  area  from  the  northwest  and 
rolled  in  from  the  west,  delivering  a  total  of  97,920  pounds  of 
ordnance.  Air  Force  F- 100's  dropped  30,000  pounds  of  ordnance  on 
flak  suppression.  USAF  pilots  estimated  95  to  100$  of  the  target  ??  /i'7 

6  F  Ta  f* 

area  destroyed .  A  great  deal  of  flak  was  thrown  at  the  attacking 
aircraft  but  none  of  the  aircraft  were  hit  by  flak.  Sixteen  aircraft 
were  hit  by  small  arms  and  automatic  weapon  fire  from  .  30  and  .50 
caliber  guns  and  one  VNAF  pilot  was  wounded  by  plexiglas  fragments. 

Another  was  forced  to  bail  out  just  north  of  Da  Nang  but  he  was 


recovered  with  slight  injuries. 


In  general,  the  strike  was 


considered  a  total  success. 


Almost  immediately  after  these  first  strikes,  CINCPAC  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  JCS  that  they  be  followed-up  with  continued  pressure 
on  the  North  Vietnam.  This  would  not  only  improve  the  military 
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situation  but  bolster  the  political  situation  in  HVN.  CINCPAC 
suggested  also  that  US  aircraft  participate  on  a  continuing  basis 
with  the  VNAF  inside  the  RVN.  He  anticipated  larger  scale  VC 
attacks  in  the  coming  months,  thus  providing  more  profitable  targets. 
Careful  employment  of  US  aircraft  could  minimize  adverse  political 
and  psychological  reactions.  Secondly,  CINCPAC  wanted  frequent 
De  Soto  patrols  since  the  CHICOMS  and  Ifcrth  Vietnamese  probably  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  patrols  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
reaction  against  which  the  US  could  retaliate.  This  action  would 
put  them  on  the  defensive.  Third,  he  wanted  to  start  medium- low 
altitude  photo  recce  with  fighter  cover  over  infiltration  route 
targets  in  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam.  This  would  provide 
intelligence  and  have  a  psychological  and  political  impact  on  the 
north.  Fourth,  CINCPAC  suggested  a  broadening  of  objectives  in 
attacks  by  US  aircraft  in  Laos  to  include  direct  support  of 
friendly  air  and  ground  operations.  This,  of  course,  would  depend 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Laotian  government  and  other  political  con¬ 
siderations.  Finally,  CINCPAC  recommended  the  US,  after  assessing 

the  response  to  previous  actions,  should  begin  armed  recce  by  US 

12/ 

and  VNAF  aircraft  across  the  DRV  border. 

The  Viet  Cong  attack  on  Pleiku  and  the  US  retaliation  triggered 
off,  a  series  of  other  actions  which  marked  a  turning  point  in  the 
US  effort  in  Southeast  Asia.  CINCPAC  was  directed  to  alert  one 
battery  from  a  Marine  Light  Anti-Aircraft  Missile  battalion  for 
airlift  to  Da  Nang  from  Okinawa  and  the  173rd  Airborne  Bridgade 
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from  Okinawa  to  Tan  Son  Nhut.  CINCSTRIKE  was  directed  to  alert 

ten  tactical  fighter  squadrons  for  movement  to  West  Pac.  Thirty 

SAC  B-52's  were  alerted  for  conventional  bombing  operations. 

CINCPAC  was  also  directed  to  position  one  amphibious  group  with  a 

Marine  SLF  off  Cape  St.  Jacques  and  a  second  one  off  Da  Kang  with  a 

14/ 

six  hour  reaction  time. 

CINCPAC  was  told  to  expect  a  government  announcement  very 
shortly  directing  the  withdrawal  of  5235  non-combatant  personnel 
from  South  Vietnam.  At  0100  EST  on  7  Feb,  all  PACOM  forced  in 

RVN ,  Thailand,  and  the  South  China  Sea  area  assumed  the  DEFCON  2 

1§/  \ 

position.  ' 


In  reprisal  for  the  VC  attack  on  an  enlisted  men's  billet 
in  Qui  Nhon  on  10  February,  the  JCS  directed  a  Flaming  Dart  attack 
on  Chanh  Hoa  Barracks  (Target  24)  located  near  Dong  Hoi  airfield 
and  consisting  of  76  major  buildings  occupied  by  part  of  the  325th 
Division.  The  US  Navy  was  directed  to  carry  out  this  strike, 
using  71  strike  aircraft  with  2 6  more  flying  in  support.  This  time, 
the  Navy  planes  destroyed  20  buildings  and  damaged  28$  of  the  total. 
The  weather  was  2000-3000  feet  in  the  target  area  with  a  visibility 
of  one  to  seven  miles.  The  Navy  lost  two  A-4's  and  one  F-8  on  this 
mission. 

This  strike  marked  the  end  of  the  "Flaming  Dart"  reprisal 
1  strike  program, which  was  followed  by  the  Rolling  Thunder  program, 
for  systematic  strikes  on  the  94  target  system.  Although  the 
Flaming  Dart  strikes  had  a  negligible  effect  on  the  DRV  military 
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capability,  they  did  signal  to  the  DRV  that  any  serious  act  of 
provocation  by  the  VC  would  be  answered  with  retaliatory  strikes. 

It  was  felt  that  the  results  might  have  been  better  if 
commanders  had  wider  latitude  on  the  selection  of  ordnance  and 
the  composition  of  strike  forces.  Also,  there  were  day  to  day 
changes  in  targets  to  be  struck,  and  in  one  case,  the  urgency  of 
getting  the  strike  off  may  have  forced  commanders  to  use  what 
was  available  and  uploaded.  Further,  restrictions  on  pre  and 
post-strike  recce  resulted  in  a  lack  of  recent  target  photos  of 
good  quality. 

Immediately  following  the  Viet  Cong  attack  against  the  Q»i 
Hhon  billet  area  on  the  night  of  10  February,  the  2d  Air  Division 
issued  its  operations  order  for  the  reprisal  strike.  The  strike 
was  planned  for  VHAF  forces  against  the  Vu  Con  Army  Barracks  and 
supply  area  with  the  secondary  target  being  the  Chap  Le  Barracks. 
The  USAF  was  to  conduct  flak  support,  MIG  CAP,  and  KESCAP  in 
support  of  the  VNAF  strike.  Eight  F-100's  from  Da  Nang  were 
designated  for  flak  support,  four  F-lOO’s  from  Da  Nang  would  pro¬ 
vide  MIG  CAP,  four  more  would  provide  an  airborne  KESCAP,  with 
four  others  on  ground  alert  for  KESCAP.  Five  KF-101's  from  Tan 
Son  Nhut  were  directed  to  provide  weather  recce,  pathfinder 

duties,  and  BDA,  with  four  Da  Nang  F-lOO’s  escorting  BDA  aircraft. 

16/ 

USAF  Forces  were  not  used  on  this  strike,  however. 

The  employment  of  U.  S.  Navy  aircraft  on  both  the  first  and 
second  "Flaming  Dart”  retaliatory  strikes  against  NVN  with  the  USAF 
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lumped  with  VHAF  as  a  flak/CAP  force  only  created  misgivings  in 

2d  Air  Division  about  whether  the  full  air  power  capability  in  SEA 

was  being  used.  After  planning  during  the  night  for  a  distinct  USAF 

strike  on  a  target  for  the  second  mission,  the  2d  Air  Division  was 

12/ 

advised  that  the  Navy  would  hit  the  target. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  2d  Air  Division 

planning  officers  on  early  strikes.  Second  Air  Division  originally 

received  a  target  list  from  a  MACV  planning  conference  held  on 

10  February.  Three  hours  were  spent  on  planning  for  the  strike  on 

this  target  when  13th  Air  Force  notified  2d  Air  Division  that  a 

different  target  list  was  to  be  used.  The  2d  Air  Division  said  it 

had  the  MACV  target  list  and  continued  working  on  it.  Shortly  after, 

a  phone  call  from  PACAF  indicated  that  JCS  had  changed  the  MACV 

target  list  and  that  2d  Air  Division  would  hit  Target  #14,  not  #24. 

The  2d  Air  Division  began  working  on  the  strike  against  Target  #14 

when  information  was  received  that  Target  #14  was  scrubbed.  Also, 

just  before  the  F-105's  were  ready  to  deploy  to  Da  Nang  from  Thai 

bases,  word  came  in  that  they  could  strike  from  Thai  bases.  2d 

Air  Division  was  informed  that  the  Navy  would  hit  Target  #24,  VHAF 

Target  #32  and  the  USAF  would  be  limited  to  a  flak/CAP  role.  These 

last  minute  changes  were  difficult  to  assimilate,  particularly 

18/ 

where  VNAF  forces  were  involved. 

PACAF  subsequently  told  2d  Air  Division  that  the  changes,  in 
practically  all  cases,  stemmed  from  Washington  level  with  minimum 
lead  time.  The  broadening  of  flak  suppression  requirements  by 
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CINOPAC  resulted  in  PACAF  forces  being  deleted  from  the  strike  plan 

.  12/ 

and  assigned  the  flak/ CAP  role. 

The  new  CINCPAC  operation  order  on  11  February  1965  covering  , 
reprisal  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  said  that  " in  the  event  of 
serious  attacks  or  provocations,  a  national  decision  may  be  made  to 
retaliate  by  undertaking  punitive  and  crippling  air  strikes  against 
pre-selected  targets  in  NVN" .  The  purpose  of  these  strikes  would  be 
to  get  maximum  damage  consistent  with  the  forces  available  and  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Hanoi  and  Peking  leaders  that  these  provocations  would 

20/ 

bring  prompt  and  destructive  response  from  the  U.  S. 

The  real  significance  of  these  Flaming  Dart  missions  was 
political,  not  military.  The  first  attack  was  made  while  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin  was  in  Hanoi  and  there  was  speculation  that  the  Viet 
Cong  attack  on  Pleiku  may  have  been  tied  to  the  Kosygin  visit. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  at  a  press  conference  on 
7  February  (Washington  time)  said  that  the  U.  S.  could  not  fail 
to  respond  to  the  Pleiku  attacks  without  misleading  the  North 
Vietnamese  as  to  U.  S.  intent  and  the  "strength  of  our  purpose  to 
carry  out  that  intent".  President  Johnson,  in  a  statement  released 
on  7  February,  said  that  intelligence  had  indicated  a  more 
aggressive  course  of  action  by  the  Hanoi  regime  and  that  the  U.  S. 
had  no  choice  but  to  "make  absolutely  clear  our  continued  deter¬ 
mination  to  back  South  Vietnam  in  its  fight  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendence"  .  The  first  attack  on  North  Vietnamese  military  targets 
was  intended  to  deliver  a  message  which  apparently  did  not  register. 
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considering  the  10  February  attack  on  the  Qui  Nhon  enlisted  billet. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  8  February,  editorialized  on  the  U.  S.  pos±- 

^  22/ 

tion: 

...The  outlook  is  made  particularly  grim 
by  the  general  chaos  in  South  Vietnam  and 
by  the  aid  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  giving 
North  Vietnam.  The  Viet  Cong  is  in  control 
of  much  of  the  countryside  Kid  is  infil¬ 
trating  the  cities.  Troop  morale  is  low. 

War-weariness  afflicts  a  people  at  war  for 
20  years .  There  is  no  foreseeable  prospect 
for  a  stable  government  which  can  command 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  If  the  Russian 
intervention  caused  the  United  States  to 
refrain  from  such  military  operations  as  that 
it  undertook  Sunday,  it  would  remove  the  only 
military  card  we  have  left  -  the  threat  of 
reprisal  for  stepped-up  aggression.... 
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Bolling  Thunder 


On  12  February,  the  JCS  recommended  an  eight  week  program  for 
action  against  North  Vietnam,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  discussion  at  top  levels.  The  air  phase  of  this 


program  called  for  one  U.  S.  plus  one  SVN  strike  on  each  of  two  days 

22/ 


a  week  against  the  following  targets : 

First  Week: 

Target  32 

•m 

Vu  Con  Bks 

Target  36 

- 

Vit  Thu  Lu  Bks 

Target  67.2 

- 

Vinh  Son  Badar 

Target  18.3 

- 

Cau  Tung  Hwy  Bridge 

Second  Week: 

Target  4 

_ 

Dong  Hoi  Airfield 

Target  2k 

- 

Chanh  Hoa  Bks 

Target  39.2 

- 

Vinh  Linh  Bks 

Target  39.3 

- 

Mu  Gia  Pass  Bks 

Third  Week: 

Target  6k 

mm 

Xom  Bang  Ammo  Depot 

Target  7^A 

mm 

Quang  Khe  Naval  Base 

Target  39-1 

tm 

Ben  Quang  Bks 

Target  18.2 

- 

Thanhyen  Hwy  Bridge 

Fourth  Week: 

Target  33 

mm 

Dong  Hoi  Bks 

Target  53 

- 

Phu  Van  Sup  Depot 

Target  18.6 

- 

Tam  Da  BR/Hwy  Bridge 

Target  39.5 

- 

Xom  Trung  Hoa  Bks 

Fifth  Week: 

Target  39 

_ 

Chap  Le  Bks 

Target  kl/k2 

- 

Phu  Van  Ammo  Depot 

Target  64 

mm 

Xom  Bang  Ammo  Depot 

Target  18.1 

mm 

Dong  Hoi  Hwy  Bridge 

Sixth  Week: 

Target  4 

mm 

Dong  Hoi  Airfield 

Target  4l/42 

- 

Phu  Van  Ammo  Depot 

Target  39*16 

- 

lie  Du  Tigre  Bks/Storage 

Target  39*4 

- 

Quan  Len  Bks/Stor/Trng 

Seventh  Week: 

Target  36 

_ 

Vit  Thu  Lu  Bks 

Target  38 

- 

Vinh  Bks  and  Hq. 

Target  71*1 

- 

Phuc  Loi  Naval  Base 

Target  18.4 

- 

Euu  Hung  Hwy  Ferry 

Ik 
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Eighth  Week:  Target  5  -  Vinh  Airfield 

Target  52  -  Vinh  Sup  Depot  East 

Target  55  -  Vinh  Son  Sup  Depot  Southeast 

Target  71  -  Ben  Thuy  Port  Facilities. 

On  these  strikes,  all  flak,  CAP  ana  recce  sorties  would  "be 

carried  out  by  U.  S.  aircraft.  Alternates  each  week  would  be  chosen 

from  the  next  two  weeks  list.  In  case  of  a  MIG  reaction,  the  JCS 

proposed  attacking  their  bases,  with  Phue  Yen  being  attacked  at 

night  by  30  B-52*s  followed  at  next  first  light  by  an  attack  by 

2 V 

32  fighter  bombers  supported  by  eight  CAP  and  eight  Flak  aircraft. 

In  addition  to  the  air  phase  of  the  program  for  putting  military 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam,  other  existing  programs  would  be  contin¬ 
ued.  These  were  3^A  MAROP's  and  AIROP’s,  T-28  and  Barrel  Roll 

25/ 

operations  in  Laos,  and  De  Soto  patrols. 

The  JCS  was  interested  in  the  interdiction  of  the  Hanoi  — 

Vinh  railway,  roads,  highway  bridges,  and  ferries  as  well  as  radars 

and  telecommunication.  Radars  and  telecommunications  should  not 

be  attacked  piecemeal  but  as  part  of  a  complete  systematic  inte- 
26/ 

grated  plan. 

Replying  to  a  JCS  request  for  comments  on  an  "eight  week" 
program  for  pressure  on  the  DRV  being  developed  in  Washington, 

CINCPAC  cited  four  key  points.  First,  he  wanted  low  level  recce 
conducted  in  coordination  with  air  strikes  to  complement  intelli¬ 
gence  data  currently  held.  This  would  allow  penetration  of  jungle 
canopies,  foliage,  and  camouflage  which  concealed  infiltration  in- 

■  ,4'.’ 

stallations,  and  convoygVC'tlt  would  also  confuse  defenses  and  serve 
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to  keep  North.  Vietnam  off  balance.  Intelligence  data  gathered  from 

low  level  recce  would  provide  a  more  complete  base  on  which  to  plan 

future  operations  such  as  3^A  operations,  naval  gunfire,  and  amphi- 

22/ 

bious  operations. 

The  second  point  concerned  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Thai 
bases.  The  congested  base  loading  in  the  KVN,  particularly  at 
Da  Nang,  made  it  highly  important  that  Thai-based  forces  be  used. 
Based  on  previous  experience,  it  appeared  that  Thai-based  forces 
could  and  should  be  used  for  these  strikes  with  the  U.  S.  follow¬ 
ing  the  Thai  request  not  to  divulge  that  U.  S.  aircraft  were 
launched  from  these  bases.  CINCPAC  said  he  saw  no  need  for  arti- 

28/ 

ficial  restraints  which  interfered  with  operational  flexibility. 

Third,  he  wanted  the  removal  of  the  prohibit ion  on  recycling 

strike  aircraft  when  operationally  feasible.  Without  recycling, 

22/ 

larger  forces  had  to  be  in  place. 

lastly,  if  the  tempo  of  operations  continued  at  no  higher 

level  than  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  March,  CINCPAC  wanted  to 

rotate  the  three  carriers  in  the  South  China  Sea  to  port  for 

30/ 

upkeep,  removing  one  at  a  time. 

The  JCS  directed  that  the  first  Rolling  Thunder  mission  be 
flown  on  20  February,  but  this  was  delayed  until  2  March  due  to 

2 J 

political  reasons  and  weather  conditions. 

General  Khanh,  as  well  as  the  EVNAF,  generally  was  eager  to 
get  going  on  the  program  for  striking  targets  in  North  Vietnam. 

On  17  February,  MACV  learned  that  he  had  selected  three  targets, 

16 


the  Vu  Con  Army  barracks,  the  Dong  Hoi  highway  bridge,  and  the 
Huu  Hung  ferry,  for  strikes  within  2k  hours.  MACV  convinced  him 
to  slow  down,  pointing  out  the  agreement  to  conduct  reprisal  strikes 
on  a  joint  basis.  MACV  later  learned  that  Khanh’s  eagerness  to 
hit  the  Dong  Hoi  bridge  on  18  February  was  based  on  information 

that  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  personally  officiate  at  the  dedication  of 

5 2/ 

this  bridge  on  19  February. 

CINCPAC  was  also  concerned  about  the  effects  of  VNAF  pre¬ 
occupation  with  strikes  in  North  Vietnam  on  their  counterinsur¬ 
gency  mission.  He  wanted  to  emphasize  to  the  VNAF  their  COIN 
role.  Further,  he  wished  to  limit  the  number  of  targets  assigned 
to  them  in  North  Vietnam  and  eliminate  those  requiring  large 
number  of  aircraft.  He  noted  the  increasing  involvement  of  the 
VNAF  in  planning  for  the  strikes  against  North  Vietnam  and  said 

32/ 

this  could  become  a  major  and  dangerous  problem. 

Rolling  Thunder  II  was  postponed  three  times  and  it  was 
expected  to  be  held  up  longer  due  to  internal  Vietnamese  politics. 
General  Khanh,  after  the  20  February  coup  was  told  to  get  out  of 
the  country  by  25  February  and  he  was  considered  a  possible  threat 
to  government  stability  until  he  left.  The  VNAF  preoccupation  with 
the  coup  gave  it  a  doubtful  capability  for  a  North  Vietnam  attack. 
The  A-lH's  would  have  to  be  downloaded  of  coup  weapons  prior  to  up¬ 
load  of  NVN  strike  munitions.  The  U.  S.  State  Department  and  DOD 
wanted  a  joint  US AF/ VNAF  strike.  There  was  a  danger  that  target 
compromise  would  be  increased  with  the  delay. 
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Employment  of  VNAF  in  the  early  retaliatory  strikes  presented 
several  problems.  In  February,  the  VNAF  pilots  were  put  on  extensive 
periods  of  alert  related  to  current  coups  and  counter-coups  and  they 
were  not  in  a  position  of  participating  in  operations  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  alert.  General  Westmoreland  spoke  to  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Ky  on  2k  February  to  try  to  get  him  to  discontinue  "his 
nonsensical  alert"  or  at  least  reduce  its  scope.  He  hopei  he  could 
get  VNAF  available  for  a  full  strike  on  25  February  or  for  token 
participation  with  2d  Air  Division.  General  Westmoreland  recommended 
in  any  case  that  U.  S.  aircraft  execute  strikes  against  the  Mu  Gia 
Pass  Station  as  soon  as  weather  permitted.  The  VNAF  could  then 
execute  the  Rolling  Thunder  II  mission  when  the  situation  permitted. 

When  the  VNAF  struck,  U.  S.  forces  could  strike  the  Quang  Khe  naval 

l 

base  on  the  same  day,  though  not  necessarily  at  the  same  time  and 
public  announcement  of  reprisal  justification  could  be  made  on  these 
latter  strikes.  No  public  announcement  was  considered  necessary  on 
the  Mu  Gia  strike  since  it  was  in  an  area  with  little  or  no  civilian 

2/ 

population.  u 

Permission  was  again  granted  by  the  Thai  government  for  the  use 

of  Thailand-based  aircraft  for  Rolling  ‘Thunder  V.  This  would  enable 

the  U.  S.  to  employ  its  aircraft  much  more  efficiently  removing  the 

need  for  planes  to  stage  from  Da  Nang  or  other  RVN  bases.  In 

Thailand,  the  USAF  had  44  F-105's,  and  20  F-100's  ready  for  the 

Rolling  Thunder  V  strike  on  2  March.  Another  33  F -100's  were  based 

& 

at  Da  Nang  in  Vietnam. 
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Weather  was  still  the  key  planning  factor  in  the  March  strike 

,V.4l 

as  it  was  in  the  February  retaliatory  strikes.  On  2  March,  -weather 
forecasts  were  not  optimistic,  hut  they  showed  that  between  1000  and 
1500  local,  the  weather  would  be  about  15,000  scattered  with  ten 
miles  visibility.  To  cover  the  possibility  of  weather  forecasting 
being  off.  General  Moore  directed  that  the  strikes  be  planned  for 
as  early  a  time  as  possible,  postponing  it  hour  by  hour  if  necessary, 
and  carrying  it  out  when  weather  permitted.  The  original  plan  called 

,  zu 

for  a  TOT  of.  15U5. 

A  study  of  weather  conditions  indicated  that  the  best  time  for 
strikes  against  Worth  Vietnam  in  March  was  between  1800  and  2000 
hours  (local  time)  with  the  worst  time  being  between  0600  and  0800 
(local  time).  In  April,  these  morning  hours  were  still  considered 
the  worst  ;time  to  attack  and  the  best  time  was  given  as  between  1500 
and  1700  hours.  In  May,  the  optimum  period  was  between  1200  and  1400 
with  the  worst  period  between  1800  and  2000  (local  time). 

Commenting  on  possible  ways  to  conduct  Rolling  Thunder  strikes 
under  minimal  weather  conditions  in  response  to  a  CIWCPAC  request, 

2d  Air  Division  listed  several  possibilities.  First,  it  did  not 
consider  delivery  by  USAF  F-100/F-105  forces  feasible  with  ceilings 
less  than  65OO  feet  AGL,  when  the  strike  force  was  as  large  as  the 
one  committed  in  Rolling  Thunder  IV,  and  where  750  pound  minitions 
were  called  for.  The  most  critical  consideration  was  the  density 
of  the  strike  force,  including  the  flak  suppression  aircraft,  while 
the  strike  was  in  progress.  The  force  Was  compressed  under  low 
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ceiling  conditions  and  it  lost  the  capability  of  vertical  displace¬ 
ment  and  maneuvering  room.  The  accuracy  of  bombing  under  these 

23J 

conditions  would  be  degraded. 

The  B-57,  which  could  deliver  ordnance  by  level  bombing  under 
lower  ceilings,  was  also  subject  to  traffic  density  with  a  degraded 
effectiveness.  The  weaponeering  and  desired  damage  levels  indicated 
the  ordnance  loads  for  aircraft.  Munitions  such  as  rockets  and  CBU 
would  not  approach  the  damage  criteria  desired.  If  a  strike  was 
desired  at  low  altitudes,  but  in  no  case  less  than  4500  feet  AGL, 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  total  strike  force,  such  as  four  flak  and 
eight  strike  aircraft,  might  be  feasible.  If  a  reduced  strike  force 
was  not  considered  desirable,  an  alternative  of  having  aircraft 
strike  in  a  series  of  time  over  targets  (TOT's)  would  be  a  possi¬ 
bility;  however,  the  risk  factor  might  not  be  acceptable  for  later 
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TOT’s  when  the  surprise  factor  was  lost. 

The  VKAF  could  make  the  strikes  with  lowered  ceilings  if 

munitions  were  changed  to  WP,  rockets,  and  20  mm  cannon  fire. 

The  VKAF  had  a  stated  minimum  requirement  for  3000  feet  AGL  for 
41/ 

dive  bombing. 

The  2d  Air  Division  did  not  consider  GGI  radar  controlled 

release  feasible  from  an  accuracy  standpoint.  Kadar  could  not 

position  an  aircraft  closer  than  one  to  five  miles.  The  radar 

equipped  pathfinder  could  assist  in  navigation  only,  since  no 

capability  existed  for  accurate  bomb  delivery  with  any  radar  equip- 

42/ 

ped  aircraft  available. 
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Low  altitude  level  delivery  of  delayed  fuze  500  pound  "bombs 
•was  possible  with  the  B-57  and  A1  aircraft;  however,  safe  separations 
would  require  a  2000  foot  ceiling.  Accuracy  would  be  acceptable  for 
area  targets  only.  Snake  Eye  munitions  and  napalm  could  also  be 
delivered  effectively  with  lowered  ceilings  against  area  type  targets. 
Target  acquisition  was  critical,  however.  An  initial  point  or 
strikes  on  points  would  be  necessary.  A  strike  force  could  be 
broken  into  flights  with  varying  TOT's,  cross  the  target  at  high 
speed  and  immediately  leave,  pulling  up  into  the  overcast  if 
necessary.  Each  target  would  have  to  be  evaluated  separately  on 
minimum  ceilings  depending  on  such  conditions  as  terrain.  The  2d 
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Air  Division  recommended  no  strikes  at  lower  than  2000  feet. 

In  passing  these  2d  Air  Division  comments  to  CINCPAC,  COMUSMACV 
said  that  he  agreed  generally,  but  felt  that  Snake  Eye  and  napalm 
could  be  effective  against  pinpoint  targets  as  well  as  area  type 
targets  with  visibility  being  the  major  criterion.  He  added  that 
the  use  of  U.  S.  aircraft  resources  suitably  equipped  to  conduct 
radar  bombing  be  exploited.  Another  possiblity  for  exploitation 
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was  the  use  of  heavy  AC&W  aircraft  for  positioning  strike  aircraft. 

An  operations  order  for  weather  recce  flights  over  North 
Vietnam  was  issued  by  CINCPAC  on  5  March.  Called  Washing  Window, 
the  order  directed  flights  south  of  the  l$th  parallel  in  NVN  as 
required  on  a  random  but  frequent  basis  to  prevent  the  association 
of  individual  weather  recce  flights  with  ensuing  planned  strike 
operations.  These  weather  recce  flights  were  to  be  conducted  at 
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least  four  times  a  week,  with  PACAF  and  PACFLT  taking  two  each. 


The  missions  would  he  conducted  in  flights  of  two  aircraft  at  a 

)£]‘9rU^fT4)  d/A'CWCL 

minimum  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  U  *  tfS’&Z/fTL  "779^,  £i> 

The  Rolling  Thunder  V  mission  was  the  first  separate  USAF 

strike  against  North  Vietnam  targets  and  the  largest  strike  up  to 

that  time,  employing  some  160  aircraft.  Forty-four  F-105's  from 

Thai  bases,  forty  F-100’ s  from  Da  Nang  and  Takhli,  /seven  RF-lOl^g^5  , 

twenty  B-57’s,  and  six  KC-135's  were  involved.  In  addition,  VNAF 

A-lH's  supported  by  USAF  F-100 's  flew  on  the  mission.  The  USAF 

strike  force  hit  the  Xom  Bang  ammo  dSpot  with  a  reported  7 0-80$ 

damage  by  the  120  tons  dropped  from  the  105' s  and  B-57’s.  The 

* 

VNAF  force  struck  the  naval  base  at  Quang  Khe,  which  was  reported 

k6/ 

70-80$  destroyed.  !< 

A  total  of  six  friendly  aircraft  were  downed  on  these  strikes. 
Three  F-105's,  and  one  F-100  were  downed  on  the  Xom  Bang  strike 
with  all  but  one  F-105  pilot  recovered.  An  A-1H  and  F-100  were 
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downed  on  the  Quang  Khe  strike  and  both  pilots  were  recovered. 

PACAF  said  there  were  indications  that  some  hours  prior  to  the 
launch  of  the  "Rolling  Thunder  V"  strike  force,  actions  were  taken 
to  evacuate  civilians  from  target  areas  and  to  alert  defenses  which 
indicated  some  degree  of  compromise.  The  large  number  of  telephone 
conversations  required  before  the  mission  increased  compromise 
possibilities.  The  pre-strike  recce  also  contributed  to  an  increased 
enemy  alert  posture.  The  enemy  radar  system  and  probable  VC  monitor¬ 
ing  of  aircraft  launch  and  tactical  communications  also  provided 
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additional  possible  early  warning  of  strikes.  This  meant  that  the 

48/ 

USAF  was  seldom  able  to  achieve  surprise  through  low  attacks. 

PACAF  noted  that  it  was  also  evident  that  the  AF  did  not  have, 

and  might  never  have,  enough  intelligence  on  the  location  of  AA 

weapons  to  provide  enough  effective  flak  suppression'  on  heavily 

defended  areas.  The  sites  could  be  located,  but  the  37  and  57  mm 

guns  were  readily  moved.  A  major  threat  to  low  level  penetrations 

came  from  automatic  weapons  fire  of  50  caliber  and  smaller.  These 

also  were  easily  moved  and  hidden  and  difficult  to  detect  in 

42/ 

advance . 

While  it  was  too  early  in  the  operation  to  draw  any  fim 

conclusions  on  the  performance  of  Jets,  there  were  expressions 

from  some  sources  that  the  integrated  systems  of  high  performance 

aircraft  might  make  them  more  vulnerable  to  tight  AA  fire.  In  the 

case  of  Bolling  Thunder  V,  however,  one  A-1H  out  of  20  on  the 

mission  was  lost  to  ground  fire  while  four  Jets  out  of  104  in  the 

action  were  lost,  making  the  percentage  of  prop  losses  higher  than 
50/ 

that  of  Jets. 

Since  most  of  the  losses  were  made  while  attacking  AA  positions, 
PACAF  felt  that  it  was  time  to  re-examine  tactics  and  weapons  for 
flak  suppression  and  even,  perhaps,  eliminate  flak  suppression  unless 
it  was  considered  essential  for  protection  of  the  primary  strike 
force.  If  flak  suppression  were  continued,  there  was  a  need  for 
better  intelligence,  better  munitions  and  better  tactics.  low 
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level  recce  missions  and  KB-57  IR  missions  vould  give  better 
intelligence.  The  use  of  CBU-1  munitions  would  be  more  effective 
against  AA  positions ,  as  would  improved  Snake  Eye  bombs  and  5QO 
and  75 0  pound  bombs,  which  were  in  short  supply.  Delayed  fusing 
would  help,  but  these  were  not  available  for  use  with  the  750  pound 
bomb.  Also,  it  was  felt  that  the  large  warhead  for  the  AGM-12 
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would  be  valuable,  as  would  the  use  of  napalm. 

To  increase  the  possibility  of  surprise  on  these  strikes,  a 
reduction  in  the  pre-strike  communications  would  help.  A  program 
to  confuse  the  enemy  by  maintenance  of  a  steady  pattern  of  communi¬ 
cation  activity  was  also  suggested.  To  reduce  early  warning  intelli¬ 
gence  from  radar,  a  program  of  intensive  strikes  against  radar  and 
communication  facilities  would  be  valuable •  Unless  this  radar 
capability  was  eliminated,  the  DRV  would  always  be  able  to  detect 
incoming  strikes  by  monitoring  high  flying  air  cover  fighters  and 
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recce  pathfinders. 

Combat  losses  would  be  reduced  if  pilots  made  one  pass  on  the 
target  and  then  departed.  They  should  not  remain  in  the  target  area 
to  search  for  targets  of  opportunity.  Also,  a  restriction  would 
have  to  be  placed  on  the  number  of  aircraft  in  the  target  area  at 
one  time.  A  smaller  number  of  aircraft  used  on  a  random  recycle 
and  re-strike  basis  against  the  same  target  complex  vould  be  more 
effective  than  using  a  large  number  at  one  specific  time.  It  would 
permit  greater  flexibility  in  tactics,  more  surprise,  and  far  less 
exposure  time  per  aircraft.  Caution  would  have  to  be  exercised 
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to  avoid  putting  too  many  restrictions  on  tactical  units  as  this 


might  discourage  them  from  pressing  attacks  to  accomplish  assigned 

52/ 

missions. 

There  -was  growing  evidence  in  early  March  that  U3AF  intentions 
were  reaching  the  enemy  from  the  disclosure  of  highly  sensitive 
intelligence  over  unsecured  communications.  Yet,,  there  was  the 
necessity  for  the  2d  Air  Division  commander  to  employ  all  his  air 
forces  and  weapons  through  a  positive  control  system.  This  made 
it  urgent  that  a  secure  voice  and  teletype  system  from  the  2d  Air 
Division  Command  Center  to  combat  elements  in  SEA  "be  installed. 

A  Pacific  GEEIA  engineering  task  force  arrived  in  the  theater  on 
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16  February  to  do  this  job  on  a  rush  basis. 

Following  the  first  mission,  the  JCS  directed  that  IT.  S. 
strikes  be  concurrent  with  or  subsequent  to  VHAF  strikes.  JCS  also 
authorized  attacks  on  positively  identified  patrol  craft,  the  use 
of  incendijel,  and  low  level  post-strike  recce  missions  for  BDA. 
Recce  on  all  subsequent  strikes  could  be  flown  at  medium  altitude 
unescorted  at  first  good  weather  without  further  approval. 

On  14  March,  20  VNAF  A-lH's  with  USAF  F-105's  and  F-lGO’s  in 
support  hit  the  Hon  Gio  Military  Barracks  on  Tiger  Island  with 
250,  500,  and  750  pound  bombs,  achieving  an  estimated  70-80%  damage 
level  against  the  seven  major  barracks  housing  some  250-300  troops. 
The  following  day,  137  USAF  and  USE  aircraft  in  strike  and  support 
roles  struck  the  Fhu  Qui  Ammo  Depot,  achieving  a  30%  damage  level 
with  the  loss  of  one  U.  S.  Eavy  A- Hi .  Incendijel  was  used  for  the 
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first  time  on  this  strike. 

To  provide  operational  flexibility  on  future  strikes,  the  JCS 
on  1 6  March  authorized  strike  missions  against  the  DEV  on  a  weekly 
basis  with  strikes  to  be  executed  at  any  time  during  a  seven  day 
period.  Those  missions  not  struck  during  the  period  could  be 
carried  over  into  subsequent  weeks .  For  the  first  week  of  17-23/  /  ''  ~ 

March,  strikes  against  seven  targets  wejpe  authorized;  ten  targets  N  ^ 
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were  approved  for  the  second  week  (£4-30/March);  eight  for  the  /nei'‘  ^ffl'*** 
period  31  March  -  6  April,  and  eight  for  the  fourth  week  (7-13 

ZU 

April). 

Further  changes  in  the  ground  rules  were  made  for  this  four 
week  period.  Thai-based  planes  could  now  be  used.  U.  3.  forces 
could  fill  out  VNAF  requirements.  Enough  aircraft  could  be  used  to 
achieve  a  high  damage  level.  Random  armed  recce  missions  employing 
h-8  aircraft  plus  suitable  CAP  and  flak  support  were  authorized.  U.S. 
strikes  were  not  required  in  association  with  VNAF  missions.  Armed 
recce  of  highways  and  railways  to  strike  rolling  stock  was  autho¬ 
rized  after  strikes.  Flak  and  CAP  aircraft  could  expend  on  rolling 
stock  and  military  vehicles.  Low  level  and  medium  altitude  BDA 
recce  was  also  authorized. 

Strikes  against  targets  south  of  the  20th  Parallel  became  almost 
a  daily  occurrence  after  19  March,  when  the  first  target  of  the  four 
week  series  was  hit.  Like  previous  strikes,  the  19  March  attack 
on  the  Fhu  Van  Army  Supply  Depot  was  a  large  scale  strike  employ¬ 
ing  57  strike  planes  with  another  29  aircraft  flying  in  support. 


In  a  strike  on  21  March  Bade  by  USAF/VHAIP  forces  against  the  Vu 
Con  Army  Barracks,  a  force  of  2h  strike  planes  and  10  support  air¬ 
craft  was  used.  Another  large  scale  mission  was  flown  on  29  March 
against  the  Bach  Long  Island  Radar  site,  using  32  attack  planes  and 
25  support  aircraft.  Hie  majority  of  strikes  in  this  four  week 
period,  however,  were  flown  with  fifteen  or  less  attack  aircraft 
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on  a  single  mission. 

The  strikes  of  19  and  21  March  were  against  barracks  targets, 
but  starting  on  22  March,  the  emphasis  was  switched  to  radar  sites. 

m 

Between  19  and  31  March,  radar  sites  were  attacked  at  Vinh  Linh, 

Dong  Hoi,  Cap  Mui  Ron,  Ha  Tinh,  Bach  Long  Island,  Vinh  Son,  Hon 
Matt,  Cua  Lo,  and  Hon  Nieu  Island.  These  attacks  used  up  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  strike  capability.  Knocking  out  these  radar  warning 
sites  was  expected  to  improve  the  security  of  strike  forces,  but 
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radar  sites  proved  to  be  extremely  difficult  targets  to  destroy. 

In  late  March,  the  U.  S.,  according  to  CIHCPAC,  was  transiting 
between  a  situation  where  the  U.  S.  was  not  involved  in  a  large  war 
with  the  DRV  and/or  CKICOMS  and  a  situation  where  large  U.  S.  forces 
were  actually  engaged  in  combat.  In  this  latter  case,  U.  S.  mili¬ 
tary  actions  were  circumscribed  by  political  necessity  on  many 
occasions.  There  were  certain  political  restraints  which  would  re¬ 
main  in  effect  before  the  strength  of  U.  S.  "signals"  were  read 
properly  in  Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow.  CITTCPAC  said  the  U=  S.  was 
on  the  threshold  of  intensified  operations  which  required  the  smooth 
functioning  of  military  forces  with  the  maximum  designed  freedom  of 
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action.  He  added  that  the  machinery  and  the  pre-planned  procedures 

6; 

for  full  intensification  of  operations  were  in  place  and  working. 

CINCPAC  said  that  although  local  operations  had  become  intense, 

it  was  essential  to  view  the  western  Pacific  with  a  perspective  and 

a  constant  awareness  that  the  total  communist  threat  extended  from 

Manchuria  to  Burma.  The  overall  strategic  analysis  and  many  of  the 

decisions  would  still  have  to  come  from  Washington,  but  from  a  tactical 

standpoint,  restrictions  should  be  eased  which  might  hamper  smooth, 

safe,  and  effective  control  of  combat  operations.  The  freedom  of 

action  made  possible  in  the  JCS  four  week  program  issued  on  l6  March 

was  an  important  example  of  how  broad  strategic  guidance  could 

permit  flexibility  of  tactical  operations.  It  was  CINCPAC' s  intention 

to  further  delegate  authority  to  subordinates  at  all  levels  where 

feasible.  Effective  plans  and  control  procedures  were  operating  for 

Barrel  Roll,  Yankee  Team,  34A  operations,  and  punitive  strikes  against 

North  Vietnam.  While  each  operation  had  its  separate  constraints  and 

procedures,  execution  authority  was  delegated  to  the  lowest  practicable 
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level. 


CINCPAC  said  he  was  impressed  with  the  smooth  and  professional 
coordination  between  PACAF  and  PACFLT  forces  in  the  Rolling  Thunder 
VI  and  VII  strikes.  He  said  another  review  should  be  made  of  past 
restrictions  from  which  there  had  been  some  relaxation  in  recent 
weeks.  In  this  way,  it  would  be  possible  to  move  closer  toward 
improved  tactical  concepts  and  operational  procedures.  It  was 
necessary  to  continue  to  streamline  the  decision  process  at  all 
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levels ,  curtain  excessive  communications,  and  rely  more  on  existing 
channels  of  command.  Restrictions  should  he  lifted  gradually  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sensitive  agreements  which  had  been  reached  by 
painstaking  political  negotiation. 

CINCPAC  felt  the  U.  S.  should  retain  a  unilateral  flexibility  to 
engage  Worth  Vietnam  on  an  escalating  timetable  of  our  choice,  or 
disengage  along  lines  consistent  with  U.  S.  national  policy.  The 
finality  of  a  combined  command  would  restrict  either  course.  There 
was  a  need  to  move  toward  a  gradual  integration  of  U.  S.  ground 
operations  with  those  of  the  RVN,  but  each  phase  should  be  pursued 
without  abrogation  of  national  responsibilities.  The  U.  S.  should 
continue  in  a  transition  phase,  he  added,  based  on  cooperation  rather 
than  formal  combined  authority.  General  Westmoreland  had  said  that 
the  U.  S.  had  come  a  long  way  toward  bringing  its  influence  to  bear 
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on  the  South  Vietnamese. 

CINCPAC  wanted  a  small,  combined  coordinating  staff  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  current  MACV-EVNAF  structure,  to  be  headed  jointly 
by  COMUSMACV  and  CINCKVNAF.  This  staff  would  deal  only  with  pro¬ 
blems  of  a  combined  nature,  retaining  normal,  unilateral  national 
functions  within  existing  command  and  staff  agencies.  This  was 
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the  view  of  General  Westmoreland  which  CINCPAC  endorsed. 

Some  of  the  continuing  restrictions  were  pointed  out  by 
CINCPAC.  Reconnaissance,  both  photographic  and  weather,  was 
restricted  to  medium  altitude,  specific  request  to  higher  authority 
necessary  for  low  level  recce.  CINCPAC  said  the  tactical  commander 
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should  be  given  the  authority  to  determine  altitudes  of  recce 
flights.  He  also  recommended  that  tactical  commanders  be  given 
authority  to  conduct  flights  on  a  frequency  justified  by  military 
needs  rather  than  by  an  arbitrary  timetable.  He  also  -wanted  re¬ 
porting  requirements  reduced.  Advance  authority  should  be  granted 
to  strike  fleeting  and  on-call  targets.  Tactical  commanders 
should  also  be  allowed  to  determine  the  number  of  aircraft  and 
veaponeering  required  to  complete  a  task  successfully  with  the 
least  possible  risk.  Target  selection,  including  shore  bombardment 
targets,  should  be  authorized  at  a  lower  level.  Finally,  he 
wanted  to  expand  the  concept  of  U.  S.  operations  to  confront 
North  Vietnam  with  the  broad  range  of  U.  S.  power,  including  naval 

shore  bombardment  of  coastal  targets  and  airborne  and  amphibious 
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raids  against  the  DRV. 

COMUSMACV,  commenting  on  these  CINCPAC  views,  pointed  out  two 
possible  areas  for  changes  in  the  chain  of  the  U.  S.  command  and 
control  structure.  The  first  would  be  the  decentralization  of  control 
authority  from  CINCPAC  to  COMUSMACV  or  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  theater  of  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  with  a  concurrent 
activation  of  Hq,  COMUSSEASIA.  This  latter  change  would  apparently 
place  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  in  Saigon  and  possibly  ambassadors  in  all 
of  Southeast  Asia,  plus  other  elements  of  the  U.  S.  Mission,  in  a 
supporting  role  for  COMUSSEASIA.  This  situation  would  be  difficult 
to  perceive  apart  from  the  delicate  problems  posed  by  the  most 
effective  interrelationships  of  key  slot  incumbents .  It  would  require 


at  least  a  U.  S.  national  declaration  of  emergency  or  a  complete 

change  of  personalities,  which  at  the  current  time,  would  be 

£ / 

counterproductive . 

COMUSMACV  indicated  that  there  was  not  enough  time  to  duplicate 
PACOM  support  facilities  in  Southeast  Asia,  nor  did  logic  support 
the  assignment  to  COMUSSEAS IA  of  all  the  combat  and  combat  support 
forces,  which  would  be  needed  against  all  foreseeable  contingencies. 

For  these  reasons,  he  considered  it  desirable  to  maintain  existing 
headquarters  for  military  affairs  within  SEA  at  CINCPAC,  with  field 
commanders  assuming  a  support  role.  The  urgency  of  the  military 
situation  which  could  develop,  COMUSMACV  said,  dictated  a  relaxation 
of  operational  controls,  currently  held  by  CIHCPAC,  for  reasons 
which  had  been  apparent  and  logical.  This  relaxation  might  well  be 

■c 

the  allocation  of  all  forces  required  to  conduct  current  operations 

in  Southeast  Asia  to  CGMUSSEASIA  control,  recognizing  CINCPAC’s  much 

68/ 

broader  but  more  quiescent  responsibilities. 

There  were  no  strikes  on  1  and  2  April  but,  on  3  April,  a 
mission,  whs  flown  against  what  was  to  prove  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
targets  of  all,  the  Thanh  loa  Railroad  and  Highway  Bridge  over  the 
Song  Ma  River,  three  miles  north  of  Thanh  Hoa.  The  USAF  on  3  April  em¬ 
ployed  31  F-105»s  with  another  15  F-105's  and  19  F-lOO’s  in  support  in 
an  effort  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  5k0  feet  long,  $6  feet 
wide,  with  two  equal  spans,  one  concrete  pier  of  steel  through-truss 
construction.  The  strike  planes  dropped  25^  750  pound  GP  bombs  and 
2 66  2.75  rockets,  which  •Were  considered  sufficient  ordnance  to  drop 
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one  span.  The  bridge  remained  standing  after  the  strike.  An 
KF-101  and  an  F-100  were  shot  dovn  during  the  mission.  Weather 
during  the  strike  was  clear  with  a  five  to  seven  mile  visibility. 

A  strike  on  the  same  day_against  another  bridge  in  the  Thanh 
Hoa  area  was  more  successful.  The  U.  S.  Navy  launched  35  A- Vs 
supported  by  18  F-8's,  five  F4B's  and  four  Al-H's  on  flak  suppres¬ 
sion  and  air  cover  against  the  Dong  Fhuong  Rail  and  Highway  Bridge 
13  miles  northeast  of  Thanh  Hoa.  This  bridge  was  525  feat  long  and 

22  feet  wide  with  three  steel  through-truss  spans  resting  on  two 

70/ 

masonry  abutments.  Dropping  174  KK-82's  and  ten  MK-83's  along 

with  72  2.75  rockets,  the  Wavy  planes  dropped  the  center  span  of 

the  bridge  and  probably  damaged  the  northern  span.  Damage  was 

estimated  at  100$  effective.  The  Wavy  lost  one  A-4  on  this  mission. 

In  a  re-strike  on  the  Thanh  Hoa  bridges  conducted  at  1100  hours 

the  same  day,  48  F-105*s  supported  by  16  F-100* s  on  RESCAP  and 

MIGCAP,  damaged  a  large  section  of  the  bridge.  However,  three 

F-105*s  were  lost  on  this  mission,  two  being  shot  down  by  MIG 

aircraft,  six  of  which  were  sighted  in  the  area.  Da  this  re-strike, 

the  planes  dropped  384  750  pound  bombs  and  32  AGM-12  B  missiles. 

Weather  on  this  strike  was  15,000  foot  scattered  with  visibility 

71/ 

five  miles  in  haze. 

There  were  numerous  hits  on  the  bridge  with  the  AGM-12B’s 

carrying  250  pound  warheads,  but  these  did  little  damage.  Several 

750  pound  bombs  hit  the  bridge  also  during  these  two  missions,  but 

72/ 

failed  to  collapse  it. 
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To  destroy  the  highly  defended  Thanh  Hoa  bridge,  13  AF 
suggested  that  ordnance  be  changed  to  M59A1  1000  pound  semi -armor 
piercing  bombs  with  an  M-134  delayed  fuse.  This  would  allow  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  abutment  and  a  higher  explosive  yield.  A  skip 
bomb  type  delivery  to  hit  under  the  bridge  or  a  dive  bomb  high 
angle  delivery  was  suggested  to  get  maximum  penetration  and  avert 
ricochets.  13  AF  also  suggested  that  only  four  to  six  strike 

aircraft  be  used  instead  of  the  large  numbers  used  on  previous  raids 

12/ 

so  'that  exposure  would  be. reduced. 

PACAF  indicated  it  was  concerned  that  too  many  bombs  had 
been  wasted  concentrating  on  the  abutment  of  Thanh  Hoa  Bridge  and 
aiming  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  BDA  showed  many  "miss"  craters 
up  to  700  feet  away  from  the  approach  end  of  the  bridge, which 
was  540  feet  long  and  56  feet  wide.  The  concrete  abutment  appeared 
to  be  from  30  to  4Q  feet  thick  which  suggested  that  aiming  between 
the  approach  end  and  the  abutment  would  require  an  unreasonably 
high  expenditure  of  bombs  at  the  current  accuracy  rate.  Skip 
bombing  at  the  exposed  side  of  the  abutment  appeared  risky  and  of 
little  value.  If  the  bombs  detonated  on  the  skip,  an  aircraft 
would  be  lost.  Blasting  of  the  exposed  surface  of  a  30-40  foot 
abutment  with  M-5 9  or  750  pound  bombs  offered  little  chance  of 
dropping  the  span  without  expending  a  prohibitive  number  of  bombs. 
Accordingly,  PACAF  agreed  that  the  sorties  against  this  target 
should  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum  in  accordance  with  13  AF’s 
recommendation  that  random  hit  and  run  attacks  by  small  units  of 
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four  to  eight  be  employed.  It  recommended  that  all  flights  aim 


at  a  point  halfway  between  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  the  east 

r 
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end  with  the  objective  of  cutting  the  girders  rather  than  the 
abutment.  The  new  AGM-12C's  with  pylons  would  be  available  in 
July  and  PACAF  wanted  the  first  test  of  this  weapon  on  the  Thanh 
loa  Bridge . 

On  the  3  April  air  strikes  in  the  Thanh  Hoa  area,  a  total  of 
six  aircraft  were  lost,  which  gave  an  early  indication  of  the 
difficulty  which  could  be  expected  in  hitting  such  targets .  The 
mission  also  revealed  the  danger  which  could  be  anticipated  from 
the  CHICOM/DKV  air  force.  The  MIG  threat  had  been  early  recognised 
as  a  distinct  danger  as  the  attacks  moved  further  north.  MiG's  had 
been  sighted  during  missions  in  March  and  on  one  occasion,  the 
pilot  definitely  identified  the  enemy  aircraft  as  having  Chinese 


markings . 

The  shooting  down  of  the  two  F-105's  by  MiG's  was  the  result 
of  a  careful  enemy  plan  of  attack.  The  attacking  flight  of  USAF 
F-105's,  Zink  Flight,  had  been  in  the  orbit  area  three  or  four 
minutes  and  completed  nearly  180  degrees  of  turn  when  Zink  03 
spotted  four  aircraft  making  a  diving,  high  speed  pass  toward  the 
flight.  At  the  time  of  sighting, these  aircraft  were  some  3000- 
4000  feet  behind  the  flight.  Two  were  set  to  attack  Zink  01  (Zinc 
Leader)  and  Zink  02  while  the  other  two  were  positioned  to  attack 
Zink  03  and  Zink  04.  Zink  03  made  several  radio  calls  to  Zink 
leader,  telling  them  they  were  under  attack  and  to  break.  Other 
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radio  calls  were  being  made  by  friendly  aircraft  giving  the 

enemy  aircraft  positions.  Zink  04  also  tried  to  contact  Zink 

leader.  Neither  Zink  leader  nor  Zink  02  reacted  in  any  way  to 

these  calls.  The  attacking  MiG's  closed  in  at  high  speed  on  Zink 

01  and  Zink  02  and  continued  firing  until  it  was  obvious  that 

both  planes  were  hit.  They  then  stopped  firing  and  continued 

76/ 

straight  ahead  at  high  speed. 

Although  the  MIGCAP  for  this  mission  consisted  of  eight  F-100's 
and  four  Navy  F4B  *  s ,  they  were  not  able  to  respond  to  the  MIG 
attack  due  to  the  speed  at  which  the  attacks  occurred.  Debriefs 
indicated  that  the  attacking  MiG's  may  have  been  under  GCI  control. 
The  BESCAP  F- 100's  were  approached  by  MiG's  while  orbiting  off¬ 
shore  east  of  the  target  area.  The  flight  Jettisoned  ordnance  and 
turned  into  the  attacking  MiG's.  One  pilot  managed  to  get  behind 
an  attacking  MIG  and  claimed  a  single  hit  on  the  enemy  plane's 
right  stabilizer. 

The  DOC  interdiction  operations  south  of  the  20th  Parallel 
continued  during  the  week  of  6-12  April  when  seven  Rolling  Thunder 
missions  were  flown.  Primary  targets  were  the  Tam  Da  railroad 
bridge,  the  Qui  Vinh  railroad  bridge  and  the  Kim  Cuong  highway 
bridge.  Armed  recce  missions  were  made  on  Routes  1,  7,  and  8. 

On  these  strikes,  the  level  of  damage  desired  against  primary 
target  bridges  was  the  dropping  of  at  least  one  span  with  re-strikes 
authorized,  but  requiring  Washington  approval.  Strike  aircraft 
returning  from  attacks  on  the  Tam  Da  railroad  bridges  and  the 
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Qui  Vinh  bridge  could  expend  unused  ordnance  on  rolling  stock 
and  military  vehicles  on  Route  1  road  and  rail  lines  south  of  the 
Cong  Phuong  Bridge.  Armed  recce  could  be  flown  day  and  night  A 

j  M  <l*f 

with  not  more  than  24  armed  recee  strike  aircraft  sorties  per  2k 

28/  7 

hour  period  authorized. 

The  Tam  Da  railroad  bridge  was  struck  on  9  April  by  35  Navy 

strike  planes  on  one  strike  and  48  on  a  re -strike.  The  north  and 

center  spans  were  dropped  on  the  second  strike.  The  Navy  lost  an 

F4B  in  a  MIG  engagement  on  the  first  strike  with  an  A4C  shot  down 

on  the  second.  Forty-eight  USAF  F-105's  struck  the  Qui  Vinh  Bridge 

and  the  same  day,  dropping  a  span.  The  planes  went  on  to  strike  the 

Khe  Kiem  Bridge,  a  secondary  target,  which  was  completely  destroyed 

and  then  proceeded  to  drop  a  span  on  the  Phuong  Can  Highway  Bridge, 

another  secondary  target.  The  three  bridges  were  knocked  out  of 

12/ 

commission  with  no  losses  of  friendly  aircraft. 

On  the  10th,  32  Havy  strike  planes  attacked  the  Kim  Cuong  Highway 
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Bridge  and  dropped  a  span,  using  MK-81,  MK-83  and  Mi-84  ordnance. 

Despite  the  destruction  of  highway  bridges  south  of  Thanh  Hoa, 
there  was  believed  to  be  no  significant  reduction  in  the  North  Vietnam 
capability  to  move  personnel  and  supplies.  By-passes  and  the  ability 
to  move  materiel  in  small  increments  by  man-pack  and  animal  transport 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  road  and  rail  traffic.  The  availability  of 

ferry  or  fording  sites,  which  most  of  the  destroyed  bridges  had  replaced, 
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still  allowed  the  movement  of  supplies. 

The  LOC  interdiction  program  south  of  20  degrees  North  continued 
during  the  week  of  13-19  April  with,  sixteen  missions  flown  by  the 


Navy  and  the  seven  missions  by  USAF  and  VNAF.  Most  of  the  missions 
■were  armed  recce,  hut  attacks  were  made  on  seven  bridges,  three 

of  which  were  destroyed  by  the  Air  Force  and  three  by  the  Navy. 

By  the  20th  of  April,  Rolling  Thunder  sorties  had  destroyed  l4 

bridges , which  served  the  principal  rail  and  highway  system  on 

Route  1,  affecting  the  movement  of  industrial  and  agricultural 

goods  and  taxing  bridge  repair  units.  However,  the  degree  of 

degradation  of  North  Vietnamese  military  support  to  Viet  Cong  and 

82/ 

Pathet  Lao  units  as  a  result  of  this  program  was  not  clear. 

aj  o7 c?  /  ~&<f  r As&r c-  J> 

After  23  April,  MACV  indicated  that  the  weather  would  be 
increasingly  favorable  to  stepped-up  air  operations  against  North  er  {-/ 

Vietnam.  The  fifth  week  of  Rolling  Thunder  would  implement  Phase  ^  n ,  „  /  ft- 
II  of  the  program  for  cutting  lines  of  communications  and  this  was 
scheduled  to  begin  on  23  April.  It  would  involve  persistent 
armed  recce  and  re-strikes  ranging  over  the  entire  line  of  communi¬ 
cations  network  below  20  degrees  North  at  a  tempo  of  some  75~10Q 
sorties  a  day  (525-700  a  week).  This  equalled  33  to  k4  percent  of 
the  225  sorties  a  day, which  were  determined  to  be  the  sustained 
capability  of  currently  deployed  PACOM  forces.  VNAF  would  be  held 
to  50  sorties  a  week  on  a  sustained  basis  in  support  of  Rolling 
Thunder. 

MAC V  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  Rolling  Thunder, 

the  air  strikes  would  have  attacked  17  to  23  radar  sites  below  20 

degrees,  barracks  areas  directly  identified  with  infiltration  and 

all  but  two  of  the  identified  ammunition  and  supply  areas  and  port 
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facilities  below  20  degrees. 
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MACV  said  this  program  should  effectively  immobilize  road 
communication  below  the  20th  parallel  and  cut  this  area  off  from 
the  rest  of  North  Vietnam.  It  would  interdict  substantially  the 
Viet  Cong  material  support  which  depended  on  land  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation.  The  infiltration  of  personnel  would  also  be  slowed.  North 
Vietnam  forces  would  be  forced  to  live  off  the  land  more  often,  and 
the  requisitioning  of  peasant  housing  would  impair  local  morale. 

Further,  the  progressive  destruction  would  make  it  more  difficult  to 
repair  bridges,  and  with  land  movements  becoming  increasingly  perilous 

North  Vietnam  forces  would  be  isolated  loglstically  from  the  Hanoi 

8 5/ 

area,  MACV  said. 

MACV  added,  however,  that  North  Vietnam  would  still  remain  a 
viable  nation  with  the  richest,  most  productive  area  (north  of  20 
degrees)  unharmed.  With  CHICOM  support,  the  North  Vietnam  govern¬ 
ment  could  function  indefinitely  despite  some  unrest  among  the 

civil  populace  and  military,  especially  those  deployed  to  South 

86/ 

Vietnam. 

MACV  recommended  that  air  strikes  be  kept  below  the  20th 
parallel  until  enemy  MiG’s  interfered  with  operations.  Then,  the 
U.  S.  should  respond  with  the  progressive  execution  of  Annex  R  in 
OPLAN  37,  the  air  campaign  against  the  most  significant  targets  in 

§2 J 

North  Vietnam. 

For  the  sixth  through  the  ninth  week  of  Rolling  Thunder, 

MACV  recommended  continuation  of  the  LOC  interdiction  program  plus 
attacks  on  remaining  radar  sites  as  they  were  located.  Simultaneously, 
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ferries,  ammo  depots,  supply  depots,  port  facilities,  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  'below  the  20th  parallel  at  the  rate  of  three 
to  four  targets  and  100  sorties  a  day.  When  this  was  accomplished, 

attacks  should  be  made  on  all  military  headquarters  and  barracks 

88/ 

areas  below  the  20th  parallel. 

In  considering  resources  for  this  program,  MACV  thought 
additional  deployments  of  airpower  would  help,  such  as  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  the  USAF  F4C  squadron  to  Ubon,  the  second  USAF  F-100 
squadron  to  Da  Nang,  and  the  Marine  F4B  squadron  at  Da  Nang,  plus 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  B-57’s  at  Bien  Hoa.  These 
aircraft  could  be  committed  to  the  four  major  programs,  which  were 
being  carried  out,  including  Bolling  Thunder,  Barrel  Roll,  Steel 
Tiger,  and  in-country  operations.  With  all  these  programs  on  the 
increase,  the  maximum  operational  flexibility  would  be  required 
to  permit  such  moves  as  diverting  strike  aircraft  from  cancelled 
missions  to  missions  that  were  fragged.  MACV  felt  that  in-country 

air  missions,  although  not  tied  to  a  specific  JCS  program,  should 

§2/ 

have  the  highest  priority. 

In  response  to  a  JCS  request  for  recommendations  for  an 
optimum  air  strike  continuation  program  commencing  23  April, 

CINGPAC  recommended  continuing  pressure  on  the  North  Vietnam  logistic 
network  south  of  20  degrees,  mounting  the  maximum  feasible  sustained 
sorties.  These  would  be  used  in  a  series  of  wide  ranging  armed 
recce,  harassment,  attrition  and  interdiction  missions  against 
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and  pre-brief ed  strikes  against  secondary  fixed  military  targets 

along  the  LOCs.  He  envisaged  &  continual  daylight  route  recce 
/ 

using  2-4  aircraft  per  route  or  route  sejpaent,  with  occasional 

22 j 

night  missions  to  offer  an  element  of  surprise  plus  harrassment. 

Concurrent  with  this  program,  he  recommended  air  strikes 
against  the  following  fixed  targets i  (l)  Thanh  Hoa  thermal  power 
plant,  (2)  Ben  Thuy  thermal  power  plant,  (3)  Ben  Thuy  port 
facilities,  (4)  Fhue  Loi  Haval  base,  (5)  Vinh  Army  supply  depot, 
(6)  Thien  Linh  Dong  supply,  (7)  Phu  Van  ammo  depot,  east,  (8) 

Phu  Van  ammo  depot,  northeast,  (9)  Mu  Gia  Pass,  (10)  Dong  Hoi  AS 

,  %  '91/ 

Citadel,  and  (ll)  Dong  Hoi  barracks. 

After  this  program,  he  wanted  maximum  intensity  strikes 

against  "meaningful"  targets  north  of  20  degrees,  avoiding  Hanoi 

and  Haiphong.  He  listed  targets  in  a  sequential  progression  moving 

north  and  northwestward,  but  indicated  that  targets  didn't 

necessarily  have  to  be  conducted  sequentially  from  south  to  north. 

The  targets  were  (l)  Quang  Sugi  Barracks,  ME,  (2)  Qui  Hau  ammo 

depot,  west,  (3)  Xom  Chang  supply  depot,  (4)  Can  Xom  Lorn 

barracks,  (5)  Ban  Phung  Hoy  ammo  depot,  (6)  Son  La  Army  supply 

depot,  (7)  Son  la  barracks,  (8)  Thuan  Chau  barracks/depot, 

,  V  92/ 

(9)  Dien  Bien  Phu  barracks. 

Along  with  these  air  strikes,  the  armed  recce  program  would 
be  expanded  to  include  the  rail  and  road  rout®  going  north  of 
3D  degrees  from  Ham  Bong,  Route  N»6  from  Suyut  to  Sam  Keuv;  the 
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route  from  Suyut  to  Moung  Min  and  Route  N“19  from  Men  Bien  Phu 
to  Tay  Chang  Pass.  As  these  actions  were  "being  taken  north  of 
20  degrees,  VNAF,  supported  "by  U.  S.  forces,  would  he  programmed 

to  conduct  air  strikes  and  armed  recce  against  the  target  spectrum 

22/ 

and  LOC  network  south  of  18  degrees. 

CINCPAC  said  there  was  little  information  on  which  to  assess 

Rolling  Thunder  effects  to  date.  He  believed  North  Vietnam  was 

playing  a  waiting  game,  hoping  that  international  pressure  would 

force  the  U.  S.  to  stop  its  attacks.  The  continued  strikes  would 

reduce  support  of  the  VC,  he  said,  and  degrade  the  transportation 

system,  requiring  a  diversion  of  manpower  and  supplies  to  the 

recovery  and  rebuilding  process.  The  effects  might  take  some 

time  to  show  themselves.  As  the  attacks  moved  north,  the  MIO 

threat  increased  but  CINCPAC  felt  this  could  be  handled  by  Fit- 

aircraft.  "We  may  well  gain  valuable  experience  in  the  coming 

9k J 

weeks",  he  concluded. 

At  a  joint  RVNAF-MACV  meeting  held  in  April,  Air  Vice 
Marshal  Ky,  the  V1AF  commander,  proposed  making  PAVN  headquarters 
and  barracks  south  of  the  20th  parallel  priority  targets  in  order 
to  destroy  PAVN  morale  and  show  the  populace  its  vulnerability. 

He  also  suggested  continuous  night  attacks  by  the  VNAF  below  the 
20th  to  harass  the  populace  in  their  effort  to  go  to  market, 
movies,  or  work.  Further,  he  wanted  a  psywar  campaign  to  explain 
why  the  attacks  were  being  made,  that  they  were  partly  carried  out 

by  VNAF,  and  what  North  Vietnam  must  do  to  end  them.  He  suggested 
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a  zone  of  insecurity  below  the  20th  parallel  in  which  the  HTOAF 


could  introduce  agents,  saboteurs,  and  company-sized  Special 
Forces  units  to  provide  intelligence,  engage  in  unconventional 
warfare  activities,  and  persuade  Vietnamese  in  the  area  that  they 
could  escape  from  the  communists »  If  the  North  Vietnamese 
strategy  was  to  control  I  and  II  Corps,  this  zone  of  insecurity 

2 5/ 

would  defeat  their  effort  by  forcing  them  to  divert  resources. 

Ky  also  said  that  the  CH100Mas  would  not  enter  the  war  if 

activity  remained  below  the  20th  parallel  that  North  Vietnam  would 

not  attempt  a  large  scale  invasion  of  KVN,  and  that  the  populate 

2§/ 

below  the  20th  parallel  would  be  responsive  to  RVN  activity. 

COMUSMACV  concurred  in  Ky‘s  proposals  but  withheld  judgment 
on  the  "zone  of  insecurity"  until  he  could  determine  the  RVNAF  s 
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capacity  to  carry  it  out  . 

At  the  OSD  conference  in  Honolulu  on  20  April,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  said  that  the  Rolling  Thunder  bridge 
operations  were  good  but  that  the  armed  recce  was  not  accomplishing 
results  worth  the  resources.  He  said  in  effect  that  we  have  been 
wasting  air  operations  over  the  last  20  years,  and  particularly 
during  World  War  II,  as  far  as  destruction  was  concerned.  Admiral 
Sharp  requested  authority  for  alert  armed  recce  sorties  in  addition 


.  to  the  2k  daily  sorties  currently  allocated. 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  felt  that  too  few  sorties  were 

projected  within  the  HVN  and  too  many  for  Rolling  Thunder,  Barrel 

Roll,  and  Steel  Tiger.  He  later  said  that  if  there  were  require- 

meats  for  close  support;  that  were  not  being  met  in  RVN  he  would 
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introduce  more  squadrons. 

In  commenting  on  armed  recce,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  voiced 

doubts  about  the  program  in  North  Vietnam, saying  that  losses  should 

be  measured  in  terms  of  destruction  achieved  and  not  in  relation  to 
101/ 

sorties . 

The  biggest  Rolling  Thunder  effort:  to  date  was  launched  on 

23  April  with  some  285  tons  of  bombs  dropped  on  seven  bridges,  all 

of  which  were  destroyed.  This  heavy  pressure  continued  for  the 

next  week  in  strikes  against  bridges,  ferries,  naval  installations, 

coastal  shipping,  and  barracks.  On  30  April,  a  strike  was  flown 

against  the  Thien  Linh  Dong  Army  Supply  Depot,  about  75  miles  from 

Hanoi.  Strikes  continued  into  May  on  an  Intensified  scale  with 

several  strikes  in  the  Vinh  area,  including  an  attack  on  Vinh 
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Airfield  on  8-9  May. 

As  of  early  May,  the  forces  engaged  in  strikes  against  North 

Vietnam  were  still  limited  to  the  area  south  of  the  20th  parallel. 

Targets  attacked  included  ammo  and  supply  depots,  military  barracks, 

port  facilities,  airfields,  radar  sites,  and  lines  of  communication, 

including  rail  and  highway  bridges .  The  results  of  these  missions, 

% 

as  verified  by  BDA,  indicated  that  U.  S.  airpower  was  inflicting 
significant  damage  to  North  Vietnam.  Reports  filtering  out  of 


North  Vietnam  indicated  considerable  unrest  among  the  civilian 
populace,  with  many  women  and  children  being  evacuated  from 
Hanoi  itself.  Positive  precautions  were  being  taken  in  the  form 
of  anti-aircraft  defenses  around  the  city.  While  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assess  how  these  strikes  were  affecting  the  war  in  the 
south,  PACAF  said  that  it  was  safe  to  assume  that  continued 

pressure  by  air  against  North  Vietnam  would  be  felt  by  the  Viet 
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Cong  and  Pathet  Lao  in  the  form  of  logistics  problems. 

PACAF  was  anxious  to  extend  the  area  for  air  strikes  above 
the  20th  parallel  in  order  to  serve  notice  to  North  Vietnam  that 
the  U.  S.  did  not  intend  to  continue  sanctuary  status  above  the 
20th.  PACAF  further  wanted  to  continue  the  interdiction  program, 
to  include  destruction  of  supply  points  and  IOC's  above  the  20th, 
as  a  means  of  enhancing  and  supporting  the  current  choke  point 
and  interdiction  program  in  Laos.  PACAF  also  recommended  to  CINCPAC 
that  attacks  against  the  North  Vietnam  include  random  strikes  of 
specific  target  areas  from  the  expanded  "94  target"  list  above  the 
20th  parallel  rather  than  continue  the  gradual  extension  northward. 
This  would  reduce  the  capability  of  North  Vietnam  to  provide  warn¬ 
ing  and  defensive  reaction  against  the  Rolling  Thunder  program. 
Included  in  the  list  of  random  targets  proposed  by  PACAF  above  the 
20th  parallel  were  the  Haiphong  POL  products  storage  area,  the 

Hanoi  POL  products  storage  depot,  the  Hanoi  Gia  Lam  Airfield,  and 
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the  Fhuc  Yen  Airfield. 
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become  accustomed  to  BDA  flights  in  support  of  strikes  and  sporad 


the  daytime .  This  was  probably  the  reason,,  according  to  PACAF 
that  many  vehicles ,  were  sighted  during  the  first  day  of  the 


184  recce  flights  in  three  days*  and  the  relative  ineffectiveness 
of  night  recce  by  comparison,  indicated  a  switch  to  night  move- 
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As  was  experienced  in  Isos*  the  enemy  made  considerable 
efforts  to  maintain  the  movement  of  traffic  on  vital  LOC's. 
Attempts  were  made  to  repair  key  bridges.  Where  this  was  imp 
cable  alternates  such  as  fords,  ferries,  and  barges  were  used 


developed  as  bypasses  and  that  increased  emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  portages ,  porter  traffic,  and  small  vessel  -water  transport j,  both 


a  flexible  attack  program  "be  directed  at  new  track  parks ,  tranship-3’ 


merit  points,  ferries,  barges,  and  river  traffic  which  were  developed 
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after  successful  bridge  destruction. 

A  program  to  isolate  the  city  of  Vlnh  and  reduce  its  capability 

to  serve  as  a  center  for  logistic  support  in  southern  North  Vietnam 

was  directed  by  CINCPAC  on  11  May.  A  concurrent  program  for  inter-  — 

dieting  rail  traffic,  including  bridges  was  also  directed.  To 

carry  out  the  program,  PACAF  suggested  using  two  ship  flights  of  F-105* 

to  drop  five  MHJ  1GB  mines  each  in  shallow  dive  attacks  on  railroad 

tracks  beds.  If  the  fuse  of  these  mines  was  not  activated  by  rail 

traffic,  delayed  fusing  would  cause  detonation  in  75  ho  85  hours. 

These  mines  could  be  delivered  in  the  afternoon  with  little  risk 

and  followed  the  next  day  by  armed  recce  which  could  hit  any 
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stopped  trains. 

CINCPAC,  evaluating  the  results  of  the  first  fourteen  weeks  of 

Rolling  Thunder,  told  the  JCS  that  the  air  attacks  against  North 

Vietnam  had  disrupted  rail  and  road  movements,  and  completely 

changed  the  pattern  of  logistic  support  into  Laos.  It  was  there 

that  the  first  concrete  military  results  of  the  strikes  would  be 

seen.  The  Laotian  communists  were  more  directly  dependent  on 

North  Vietnamese  support  than  the  Viet  Gong  and  the  cumulative 

effects  of  the  strikes  would  be  realized  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
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rainy  season  added  to  the  effects  of  air  interdiction. 

CINCPAC  indicated  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  how  much 
remained  to  be  done  south  of  20  degrees  North.  The  destruction 


had  barely  been  scratched  os  striking  North  Vietnamese  shipping  and 

port  facilities.  Despite  the  success  of  bridge  attacked ,  the  major 

portion  of  the  bridge  and  ferry  system  ms  still  intact.  Newly 

developed  dispersal,  staging,  rest,  and  refueling  areas  were  yet  to 
110/ 

be  attacked. 

The  immediate  military  objective  of  the  strikes,  he  said, 
was  to  reduce  the  movement  of  personnel  and  supplies  to  support; 
the  Viet  Gong  and  the  Pathet  l&o/Viet  Minh.  However,  in  the 
effort  to  do  this,  the  U.  S.  should  strive  to  convince  North 
Vietnamese  leadership  that  U.  S.  staying  power  was  greater  than 
theirs.  This  could  be  done  by  raising  their  direct  costs  in  terms 
of  manpower  and  military,  logistic  and  support  facilities,  as  well 
as  in  indirect  economic  effects.  Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  important, 
the  air  campaign  should  generate  pessimism  and  a  feeling  of  helpless¬ 
ness  among  the  military,  and  general  frustration,  anxiety,  and 
fear  among  the  civilian  populace.  Lastly,  CINGPAC  added,  the 
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CJNCPAC  further  stated  that  it  ‘was  certain  that  interdict 


even  ■when  a  maxlmao.  feasible  damage  level  was  attained,  could  not 

he  expected  to  stop  completely  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  Viet 

Cong  through  southern  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  routes.  Further,  the 

U.  S.  could  not  predict  how  successful  the  Viet  Cong  would  he  in 

getting  weapons  and  ammunition  through  other  sources  and  channels . 

The  capabilities  and  limitations  of  airpower,  he  said,  had  to  he 

carefully  weighed  within  current  political  parameters  and  the 
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vulnerabilities  of  North  Vietnam  in  this  framework. 


CINCPAC  proposed  a  concept  which  would  call  for  an  ubiquitous 
demonstration  of  0.  S.  airpower  carrying  oat  a  round-the-clock 
program  of  immobilization,  attrition,  and  harassment.  Specific 
types  of  missions  to  do  this  included  extensive  day  armed  recce 
of  land  and  inland  waterway  routes  south  of  20  degrees;  night  block¬ 
ade  tactics;  continued  route  interdiction  south  of  20  degrees; 


through  attacks  on  port  facilities  and  identified  North  Vietnam 
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shipping. 


These  missions,  he  added,  should  'toe  accomplished  on  an  incre¬ 
mental  "basis  toy  repeated  strikes  toy  appropriate  number  of  aircraft. 
There  vas  more  than  enough  airpower  available  to  keep  unrelenting 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  This  pressure  ■was  less  than  it  could  be 
because  of  certain  self-imposed  operational  restraints.  It  was 
possible  without  altering  the  necessarily  rigid  control  of  the 
Rolling  Thunder  campaign  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  airpower 
toy  combining  greater  number  of  armed  recce  flights  with  small  pre¬ 
cise  bombing  attacks  on  pre-brief ed  military  targets.  This  would 
provide  maximum  surveillance  with  its  prohibitive  effect  on  mili¬ 
tary  movements  in  North  Vietnam,  along  with  effective  attacks  of 
military  objectives.  The  armed  recce  flights  would  toe  augmented  toy 
other  small  flights  of  pre-toriefed  or  on-call  aircraft.  Analysis 
had  shown  that  the  desired  damage  level  on  certain  type  targets 
could  toe  achieved  with  less  strike  aircraft  per  target,  while  at 

the  same  time  maintaining  maximum  area  harassment  of  repair  efforts 
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through  these  frequent  and  unpredictable  pattern  of  attacks. 

The  air  operations,  CINCPAC  added,  should  contain  a  mixed  bag 
of  tricks,  including  stepped --up  night  operations  with  flares  hips, 
more  frequent  use  of  delayed  fuse  weapons  to  further  harass  repair 
activities,  and  the  establishment  of  fixed  surveillance  points 
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immediately  inside  the  North  Vietnam/laos  border. 


days  'based  on  EDA.  The  current  system  of  carrying  out;  a  stride  xs 
a  one  day  period  had  become  too  sterotyped*  he  added.  Incremental 
strikes  would  give  greater  latitude  in  marginal  weather*  allow  for 
better  employment  of  strike  aircraft *  and  would  probably  result 
in  greater  and  more  precise  damage  to  the  primary  targets  and 
reduced  U.  3.  losses,  large  scale  strikes  should  be  programmed 
against  major  military  installations  ranging  northwestward  to 
Dien  Bien  Phil.  These  larger  strikes  would  be  scheduled  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  the  developing  situation  as  political  and  psychological 
1  considerations  made  them  appeal1  desirable.  The  attack  on  Dien  Bien 
Phu  could  be  launched  to  attain  maximum  destruction*  CXI'JCPAC  said* 
as  this  attack  on  a  prestige  target  would  be  felt  throughout  the 

Asian  communist  world  and  its  role  in  resupplying  Pathet  Lao/ Viet 
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Minh  forces  in  Laos  could  not  be  underestimated. 

CINCPAC  wanted  to  complement  the  strikes  with  intensified 
psychological  operations*  telling  the  people  that  the  U.S.  had  no 
quarrel  with  them  and  that  they  should  avoid  military  installations. 
The  themes  should  be  hammered  home  that  the  intent  of  the  strikes 
was  to  destroy  the  lorth  Vietnamese,  military  capacity  and  that  the 
U.  S.  was  determined  to  continue  until  the  military  left  their 
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cousins  in  peace. 


On  11  May,  DOD  ordered  a  pause  in  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  to  last  for  several  days  effective  13  May  19^5  •  Kioto 
and  visual  recce  missions  were  allowed  to  continue  during  this 
pause,  so  long  as  they  could  he  carried  out  without  flak  suppres¬ 
sion  aircraft  or  escorts.  Bombing  sorties,  which  would  have  been 
applied  to  North  Vietnam  strikes  during  this  period,  were  directed 
to  in-country  strikes.  This  restriction,  of  course,  applying  only 
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to  those  aircraft  based  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  off-shore. 

This  "bombing  pause",  which  lasted  until  16  May,  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  decision  based  on  diplomatic  contacts  with  the  Hanoi  govern- 
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ment.  Rolling  Thunder  strikes  were  resumed  on  18  May. 

This  specific  goal  of  the  Rolling  Thunder  program,  according 
to  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  to  destroy  targets  essential  to  the 
infiltration  of  men  and  materiel  into  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  within 

(j 

limitations  imposed  by  higher  authority.  To  do  this,  the  program 
resumed  in  late  May,  was  to  be  directed  against  certain  categories 
of  targets  south  of  the  20th  parallel,  avoiding  population  centers. 
These  targets  were  (l)  LOC's,  including  land  transport  systems, 
storage  areas,  inland  waterways,  and  coastal  shipping,  (2)  military 
installations,  including  barracks  and  headquarters,  training 
facilities,  communication  facilities,  ammo  dumps,  POL  storage, 
supply  areas,  airfield  and  naval  bases,  and  (3)  thermal  power 
plants.  Strikes  against  fixed  targets  eould  be  accomplished  on  an 
incremental  basis  by  scheduling  appropriate  numbers  of  aircraft  for 
repeated  strikes,  as  indicated  by  BM.  In  addition  to  attacks  against 
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fixed  targets,  extensive  day  and  night  armed  recce  would  be  conducted 
over  North  Vietnamese  LOC's  from  the  DMZ  to  the  20th  parallel, 
including  estuaries  and  coastal  islands.  The  objective  of  armed 
recce  would  be  the  maximum  interdiction  of  LOC's  through  surveillance 
and  destruction  of  targets  encountered,  including  railroad  rolling 
stock,  trucks,  ferries,  lighters,  radar  sites,  secondary  bridges, 
road  repair  equipment,  bivouac  and  staging  areas,  naval  draft  moor¬ 
ing  areas, North  Vietnamese  naval  craft  and  other  craft  which  fired 
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on  friendly  aircraft. 

One  strike  per  week  was  to  be  planned  against  a  military 

target  north  of  the  20th,  avoiding  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  and 

population  centers.  Sorties  used  for  this  purpose  would  be  in 

addition  to  400  strike  sorties  a  week  authorized  for  allocation  to 
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attacks  against  fixed  targets  and  armed  recce. 

CINCPAC  was  to  forward  to  the  JCS  a  weekly  plan  of  operations 
by  0900Z  each  Thursday.  The  first  plan  covering  Rolling  Thunder 
18,  11-17  June,  was  to  be  submitted  by  030900Z  June.  This  would 
include  all  targets,  estimated  strike  sorties  per  target,  and 
estimated  strike  sorties  for  armed  recce.  CINCPAC  was  to  indicate 
which  fixed  targets  would  be  included  in  arsed  recce  missions  and 
which  would  be  used  on  a  single  strike  or  an  incremental  basis. 
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The  Enemy  Asti-Air  Threat 

Since  there  were  restrictions  on  strikes  against  the  airfields 
where  MiG’s  were  based,  CINCPAC  in  April  asked  his  commanders  to 
develop  and  submit  to  him  by  15  April  detailed  plans  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  success  in  flushing  and  destroying  MiG’s  when  on  strike  sorties 
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against  targets  of  secondary  importance. 

Earlier,  the  JCS  had  proposed  baiting  the  MiG’s  with  an  attack 
on  a  significant  target  from  the  9^  target  list  and  located  close 
enough  to  Hanoi  to  be  within  reasonable  range  of  the  MIG  intercept. 
The  mission  would  appear  as  a  realistic  strike,  similar  to  Thanh 
Hoa,  but  forces  would  be  over  the  target  with  minimum  air  to  ground 
ordnance  and  adequate  fuel  to  maintain  high  airspeed.  Fuel  would  be 
sufficient  so  that  after  external  stores  were  jettisoned,  fighters 
would  have  a  full  internal  fuel  load  for  optimum  fighting  endurance, 
with  enough  reserve  to  pursue  the  enemy  as  necessary.  EC-121’ s  over 
Tonkin  Gulf  would  be  used  for  early  warning  and  GCI  assistance,  and 
a  low  to  medium  altitude  Fkc  screen  would  be  set  up  between  the 
target  area  and  the  MIG  base,  using  the  basic  F4C  weapons  to  acquire 
and  destroy  hostile  MIG  tracks.  F-lCA’s  would  provide  CAP  under 
GCI  control.  If  the  MiG's  penetrated  the  F4C  and  F-104  screen  and 
attacked  the  strike  forces,  they  would  jettison  external  stores 
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and  pursue  the  MiG’s  all  the  way  to  home  base  if  necessary,  taking 

advantage  of  U.  S.  fighter  speed  and  performance.  The  JCS  felt 

that  destruction  of  the  target  was  of  less  importance  than  getting 
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the  MiG’s  to  take  the  bait. 
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On  30  May,  COMUSMACV  notified  CINCPAC  that  three  SA-2  missile  J  A  ' 
sites  near  Hanoi  were  nearing  operational  readiness  and  posed  a 
potential  threat  to  Trojan  Horse  recce  operations*  When  the  sites 
were  operational,  they  could  deny  U.  S*  high  altitude  photo  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Hanoi  area  unless  destroyed,  he  added.  He  also  noted 
that  information  showed  that  there  were  IL-28  aircraft  in  North  ^ 

Vietnam  for  the  first  time.  These  represented  a  potential  threat  w 
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to  air  bases  in  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

There  were  several  factors,  he  said,  which  dictated  the  des¬ 
truction  of  these  SAM  sites  before  they  became  operational.  Trojan 
Horse  high  altitude  photo  intelligence  could  continue  without  high 
risk.  Knocking  out  the  sites  one  at  a  time  just  prior  to  their 
becoming  operational  would  involve  minimum  risk  and  cost.  Waiting 
for  the  first  one  to  be  activated  would  involve  high  risk  and 
potentially  high  losses.  The  destruction  of  the  sites  would  have 
a  demoralizing  effect  on  North  Vietnam  while  giving  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  a  psychological  lift.  Finally,  every  SAM  site  allowed 

to  reach  completion  would  improve  the  defense  of  Fhuc  Yen  Airfield, 
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thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  attack  on  South  Vietnam  airfields. 

General  Westmoreland  stated  he  believed  the  SAM  sites  must  be 

destroyed  and  recommended  attacking  them  one  at  a  time  whenever 

intelligence  indicated  the  target  was  most  lucrative  but  before  it 

became  operational.  He  said  the  2d  Air  Division  had  briefed  him  on 

a  plan  and  tactics  for  such  an  operation  that  appeared  feasible  and 

sound.  He  would  not  address  himself  to  the  political  implications 
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of  such  an  effort. 
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PACAF  in  early  June  considered  it  a  matter  of  military  necessity 

that  the  North  Vietnamese  air  threat  he  eliminated  as  soon  as  possible, 

by  hitting  both  the  SAM  sites  and  the  Ehuc  Yen  airfield  vhere  both 

the  North  Vietnam  ^et  fighter  and  bomber  strength  were  based.  PACAF 

further  believed  that  allowing  North  Vietnam  to  expand  its  offensive 

air  capability  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  air  strikes  against 

South  Vietnam’s  friendly  bases.  To  preclude  a  possible  disaster  to 

Da  Nang  and  eliminate  interference  with  Rolling  Thunder  missions, 

PACAF  wanted  early  destruction  pf  the  threat  at  Phuc  Yen.  If  MiG's 

and  IL-28’s  were  deployed  to  other  bases,  the  task  would  be  more 

difficult  but  PACAF  considered  its  air  resources  adequate  to  strike 
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any  or  all  North  Vietnam  air  bases.  - 

Radar  coverage  over  the  northern  portion  of  South  Vietnam  was 

not  considered  adequate  to  satisfy  the  increasing  air  threat  which 

* 

the  MIG/lL-28  buildup  posed,  according  to  PACAF.  An  additional 
radar  which  would  give  overland  low  level  coverage  (500-100  feet) 
out  to  at  least  50  NM  beyond  the  DMZ  was  urgently  needed.  A  UPS-1 
type  radar  at  Dong  Ha  would  provide  this  coverage.  For  improved 
high  level  coverage,  it  suggested  a  USN  picket  ship  be  positioned 
in  an  optimum  location  to  complement  the  land  based  radar  coverage 
at  about  18  degrees,  30  minutes  north  and  107  degrees  west.  Addi¬ 
tional  Hawk  units  at  Qui  Nhon,  Nha  Trang,  Bien  Hoa  and  Tan  Son  Nhut 
were  considered  desirable.  Overall  airfield  defense  posture  would 
be  helped  by  adding  anti-aircraft  guns  to  the  airfields  defenses. 
Acquisition  radars  associated  with  the  Hawk  units  at  Qui  Nhon  and 
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flha  Trang  would  provide  the  seaward  low  level  coverage  required  is 

those  areas.  PACAF  proposed  augmenting  these  Hawk  units  with  USAF 

weapons  controllers  in  order  to  provide  continuity  of  air  defense 
129/ 

efforts . 

The  problem  of  security  involved  in  placing  a  UPS-1  radar  at 

Dong  Ha  could  be  met  by  placement  of  a  land  force  of  comparable 
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strength  to  the  force  at  Hue  Phu  Bai. 

PACAF  asked  that  six  Marine  F4B*s  at  Da  Nang  be  made  available 

for  air  defense.  Leaving  the  F-102’s  in  their  current  status,  this 

would  place  two  F-102' s  on  five  minute  alert,  two  on  fifteen  and 

two  on  one  hour.  The  same  would  be  true  for  the  six  Marine  FhB's. 

During  Rolling  Thunder  or  periods  of  increased  air  alert,  all 
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twelve  aircraft  could  be  placed  on  five  minute  alert. 

To  get  around  the  problem  of  base  congestion,  PACAF  suggested 

expansion  of  existing  parking  facilities  by  use  of  new  materials 

such  as  AM-2  aluminum  matting.  The  completion  of  the  new  runway 
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at  Da  Nang  East  would  allow  better  dispersal. 

PACAF  also  suggested  a  third  battery  of  Hawks  be  deployed  to 
complement  the  two  in  place  at  Da  Nang.  Another  Hawk  element  of 
not  less  than  two  fire  units  should  be  deployed  near  Chu  Lai  when 
aircraft  were  positioned  on  the  base.  This  unit  would  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  Monkey  Mountain  complex.  PACAF  noted  that  the 
Monkey  Mountain  and  Chu  Lai  complexes  were  presently  secure,  thus 
giving  maximum  increased  effectiveness  with  the  least  cost  and 

effort.  Anti-aircraft  guns  at  Da  Nang  would  assist  in  securing  this 
133/ 

base. 
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While  these  air  defense  proposals  were  submitted  to  CINCPAC 

to  increase  the  air  defense  posture,  PACAF  reemphasized  that  the 

threat  could  he  best  neutralized  by  an  early  decisive  strike  on 

Phuc  Yen  and  the  SA-2  missile  sites  located  near  Hanoi.  The 

economy  in  life  and  material  which  such  a  strike  could  afford,  when 

compared  to  a  passive  and  semi-active  air  defense  effort,  could  not 
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be  overstated,  it  concluded. 

While  recognizing  the  value  of  early  attacks  on  Phuc  Yen  and 
the  missile  sites,  CINCUSARPAC  reported  to  CINCPAC  that  the  over¬ 
riding  considerations  for  such  a  decision  were  political  and 
psychological .  This  would  include  the  effect  on  North  Vietnam/ 
CHICOM/USSR,  the  effect  on  the  overall  plan  for  graduated  pressures 
on  North  Vietnam,  and  the  effect  on  U.  S.  and  allied  public  opinion. 
CINCUSARPAC  did  not  possess  adequate  information  to  comment  on 
these  aspects.  However,  he  mentioned  a  final  consideration  that 
if  an  attack  on  Phuc  Yen  or  the  SA-2  sites  should  trigger  overt 
CHICOM  intervention  and/or  North  Vietnam  attacks  across  the  17th 
parallel,  U.  S.  forces  would  be  in  much  better  position  to  counter 

such  an  attack  "several  months  hence",  after  the  completion  of 
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planned  deployments. 

CINCPACFLT,  in  reply  to  the  request  from  CINCPAC  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  an  attack  on  MIG  bases,  said  that  the  timing  of 
the  Phuc  Yen  attack  should  not  be  affected  by  the  operational 
status  of  the  SA-2  sites.  The  attack  could  be  made  so  as  to 

s 

avoid  the  missile  envelope.  An  operational  SA-2  site  should  be 
attacked  by  aircraft  only  when  its  presence  was  denying  friendly 


forces  the  attainment  of  a  military  objective.  The  immediate 

military  necessity,  CINCPACFLT  said,  was  to  neutralize  the  air 

threat  presently  in  place  at  Phuc  Yea.  The  current  CINCPAC  plan 

to  strike  Phuc  Yen  was  valid,  calling  for  a  night  attack  "by  SAC  — 

forces,  followed  at  first  light  "by  armed  recce  by  PAGOM  forces  on 
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all  airfields  in  the  Hanoi/Haiphoag  area. 

COMUSMACV  recommended  that  missile  sites  at  Phuc  Yen  and 
elsewhere  be  attacked  before  they  became  operational.  To  avoid 
alerting  the  enemy  by  prior  recce,  he  wanted  the  strikes  made 
without  prior  low  level  recce.  Trojan  Horse  photography  was 
considered  adequate  for  strike  purposed  by  2d  Air  Division.  While 
acknowledging  that  attacks  on  Phuc  Yen  SA-2  sites  would  be  costly 
and  could  provoke  a  USSR/CHICQM  reaction,  COMUSMACV  said  that  the 
U.  S.  could  ill  afford  to  allow  the  Hanoi  area  to  become  a  North 
Vietnam  sanctuary.  The  concentration  of  aircraft  at  Phuc  Yen  air¬ 
field  and  the  threat  of  low  level  attacks  by  these  aircraft  against 
U.  S.  installations  in  South  Vietnam  made  it  prudent  that  the 

North  Vietnam  air  capabilities  be  destroyed  while  concentrated  and 
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vulnerable . 


There  was  some  concern  in  June  over  the  aircraft  losses 


incurred  on  Rolling  Thunder  operations.  The  success  of  North 
Vietnam  in  bringing  down  U.  S.  aircraft,  according  to  CINCPACFLT, 
was  due  to  the  current  parameters  of  the  strike  program  which 
created  a  stereotyped  pattern  of  operations.  The  Rolling  Thunder 
programs  were  conducted  generally  in  a  seven  day  time  frame.  In 
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each  program,  PACOM  forces  were  assigned  six  targets.  The  desired 
damage  level  was  established  as  "maximum  feasible"  and  small  strike 
groups  were  approved  and  encouraged.  The  result  of  this  pattern 
was  to  give  the  enemy  an  advantage  since  he  knew  six  targets  a 
week  would  be  hit  at  random  intervals.  The  same  six  targets 
would  be  hit  repeatedly  until  the  desired  damage  level  was  reached. 

The  enemy  knew  each  strike  group  was  small  and  that  aerial  photo 
and  BDA  would  follow  each  strike.  As  a  result  of  this  stereo¬ 
typed  operation,  CINCPACFLT  said,  the  enemy  was  able  to  concentrate 

his  AA  within  a  limited  number  of  target  areas  and  against  a  relatively 
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small  number  of  aircraft  for  a  given  target  area. 

CINCPACFLT  said  that  concentrated  enemy  AA  forced  0.  S.  planes 

* 

to  adopt  delivery  tactics  which  did  not  result  in  optimum  weapon 

effectiveness.  While  the  Bullpup  missile  was  used  as  a  stand-off 

weapon  with  some  success,  the  Shake  Eye  series  of  bombs  were  developed 

to  improve  CEP  and  permit  a  low  level  delivery.  The  Snake ;Ey$s , 

however,  could  not  be  used  on  most  of  the  fixed  targets  due  to 

altitude  restrictions  on  strike  aircraft  necessary  to  counter 

concentrated  and  effective  AA.  The  use  of  napalm  was  minimized 
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for  the  same  reason. 

The  practice  of  giving  the  tactical  commander  only  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  to  achieve  maximum  feasible  damage  on  a  given 
target,  could  result  in  attacks  carrying  less  than  optimum  ordnance. 

For  example,  limitations  on  visibility  could  require  an  attack 
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with  bombs  against  a  target  more  suitable  for  Bullpup  delivery. 


CINCPACFLT  recommended  that  the  number  of  approved  targets 
for  a  given  period  be  increased,  allowing  the  tactical  commander 
to  vary  his  target  selection.  He  wanted  to  delete  the  require¬ 


ment  to  achieve  maximum  feasible  damage  within  the  approved  Bolling 
Thunder  period.  The  tactical  commander  could  concentrate  his  effort 
on  targets  which  promised  the  largest  gain  for  the  risk  involved. 

Hi  wanted  to  increase  the  Bolling  Thunder  period  to  two  weeks  to 
ease  the  management  of  the  program  and  increase  the  flexibility  of 
the  commander.  In  summary,  he  said,  the  limited  number  of  targets, 
the  requirement  to  obtain  maximum  feasible  damage,  the  approved  Bolling 
Thunder  period,  and  the  standard  Bolling  Thunder  period  of  about 
seven  days,  had  stereotyped  operations  and  offered  the  enemy 
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tactical  advantages  in  defense  which  were  not  warranted. 

ECM  aircraft,  introduced  into  the  2d  Air  Division  on  8  May  19^5, 

were  proving  most  effective  in  reducing  the  enemy's  capability  to 

direct  anti-aircraft  fire  by  radar.  The  four  aircraft  shot  down  in 

the  period  between  8  May  and  30  June  were  the  result  of  factors 

other  than  radar  directed  fire.  Two  were  lost  to  barrage  attack, 

one  to  a  low  level  attack  where  optic  sighting  was  employed  and  one 

on  a  day  when  the  KB-66  was  not  on  station  due  to  the  off -scheduled 

arrival  of  strike  aircraft.  ECM  operators  were  consistently  reporting 

a  capability  to  break  the  Firecan  "lock-ons”  made  by  Firecan  radars. 

They  also  doubted  the  capability  of  Firecan  to  read  through  Jamming 
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for  ranges  more  than  22  miles. 


This  was  important  since  North  Vietnam  had  demonstrated  a 
capability  to  construct,  occupy,  and  operate  an  85  MM  radar  controlled 
gun  position  within  six  days.  These  weapons  could  be  concentrated 
in  certain  areas  which  the  enemy  could  probably  predict  based  on 
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the  number  of  days  and  number  of  times  Jn  which  targets  would  be 

attacked  in  a  particular  time  period.  The  Air  Force  Component 

Commander  in  SEA  was  limited  in  his  choice  of  tactical  decisions  by 

not  having  the  authority  to  select  from  a  range  of  targets  and  by 
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not  being  permitted  to  select  the  frequency  of  attack. 

The  primary  threat  to  U.  S.  aircraft  striking  against  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  as  of  30  June  was  the  3000  plus  AA  weapons  in  place,  Z- — 

aod  the  additional  weapons  which  are  being  steadily  added  to  the 
inventory.  Five  SA-2  sites  had  been  located  by  early  July  with 
another  under  construction.  The  enemy  in  early  July  had  66  MIG- 
15/17  aircraft  and  eight  IL-28's,  all  located  at  Phuc  Yen. 
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Strikes  Above  the  20th  Parallel 

The  JCS  execution  message  for  Rolling  Thunder  l8,  for  the 

week  of  11-17  June,  called  for  strikes  and  armed  recce  missions  on 

a  series  of  targets  above  20  degrees  North.  For  safety  of  forces 

and  reduction  of  risks  in  attacking  targets  in  heavily  defended 

areas  north  of  20  degrees,  air  elements  were  authorized  to  execute 

the  attacks  with  relatively  small  elements  in  a  series  of  attacks 

spread  over  the  seven  strike  days  to  insure  maximum  achievement 
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of  desired  damage  levels. 

The  decision  on  the  Rolling  Thunder  program  for  the  week  of 

25  June  -  1  July  had  not  been  made  on  21  June.  For  planning  purposes, 

CINCPAC  was  told  that  Rolling  Thunder  20,  planned  for  that  period, 

was  designed  to  maintain  the  graduated  increase  of  pressures  on 

North  Vietnam  by  air  strikes  to  the  north;  continue  the  attacks  on 

remaining  suitable  targets  in  southern  North  Vietnam;  and  maintain 

the  interdiction  of  LOC’s  by  anped  reconnaissance.  In  addition  to  five 

fixed  targets  for  U.  S.  aircraft  and  two  for  the  VNAF,  armed  recce 

was  permitted  for  U.  S.  forces  northwestward  to  21-26-10  North  and 

103-41-49  East,  remaining  outside  a  40  NM  range  of  Hanoi.  VNAF 

armed  recce  was  to  cover  the  area  between  the  BMZ .and  19  degrees 
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north. 

To  reduce  risks  and  economize  on  forces  in  attacks  north  of 
20  degrees  North,  CINCPAC  was  authorized  to  attack  in  successive 
small  elements  in  a  series  of  attacks  spread,  if  required,  over 
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rveral  strike  days,  to  achieve  the  desired  damage  levels.  Emphasis 

on  armed  recce  "by  U.  S.  aircraft  was  to  he  placed  on  routes  emanating 

from  Vinh  to  restrict  traffic  in  and  out  of  this  important  H)C  huh. 

A  maximum  of  200  sorties  was  authorized  for  the  seven  day  period. 

VNAF  target  sortie  requirements  beyond  the  capability  of  VNAF  could 
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he  filled  by  U.  S.  aircraft. 

To  clarify  some  misunderstanding  regarding  use  of  incremental 
strikes  to  achieve  desired  damage  levels,  CINCPAC  in  June  clarified 
the  current  Bolling  Thunder  policy  and  guidance.  He  noted  that  he 
authorized  use  of  relatively  small  elements  in  a  series  of  attacks 
over  specified  strike  days  to  allow  the  maximum  achievement  of  the 
desired  level  of  damage.  This  was  not  to  he  interpreted  as  an  arbi¬ 
trary  directive  restricting  strike  forces  to  small  numbers  in  all 
cases.  The  intent  was  to  provide  operational  flexibility  and  enhance 
force  effectiveness  and  safety,  and  not  to  reduce  the  ultimate  desired 
damage  level.  The  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  individual 
strike  force  was  to  be  based  on  size  and  type  of  target,  operational 
variables  such  as  AA  defenses,  weather,  other  tasks  to  be  accomplished, 
and  forces  available.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,  he  said,  the 
damage  objective  should  be  not  less  than  50#  during  the  Bolling 
Thunder  period  for  the  average  size  and  type  of  target.  The 

operational  commander  had  to  exercise  judgment  on  a  target  by 
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target  analysis  based  on  the  operational  situation. 

The  direction  of  the  Bolling  Thunder  program  was  laid  down 
in  the  operations  order  prepared  by  CINCPAC  in  June.  The  order 
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said  that  the  strikes  were  designed  to  maintain  the  graduated  pressure 
ea  North  Vietnam  by  conducting  air  strikes,  coupled  with  attacks  on 
remaining  suitable  targets  in  southern  North  Vietnam  and  continued 
interdiction  of  LOC’s  by  armed  recce.  The  objective  was  to  cause 
North  Vietnam  to  cease  and  desist  in  its  support  of  the  insurgency 
effort  in  SEA. 

Instructions  for  these  attacks  provided  for  the  use  of  carrier 
aircraft  from  ships  in  the  South  China  Sea,  VNAF  forces,  and  Thai- 
based  aircraft,  the  latter  being  used  in  coordination  with  the  U.  S. 
Embassy  in  Bangkok.  Strikes  on  population  centers  were  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  The  timing  of  strikes  was  at  the  discretion  of  commanders  with 
TOT's  coordinated  to  insure  no  confluct.  Maximum  feasible  damage 
was  defined  as  that  which  neutralizes  or  renders  the  target  ineffec¬ 
tive  and/or  unable  to  accomplish  its  basic  function.  While  small 
elements  could  be  used  in  a  series  of  attacks  over  the  specified 
strike  days,  the  tactical  commander  could  launch  a  heavy  strike 
when  tactical  considerations  warranted.  An  anti -MIG  screen  was 
established  between  the  target  and  the  MIG  threat  when  enemy  air 
was  expected,  which  to  be  outside  the  envelope  of  SA»2  sites  in  the 
Hanoi  area.  Active  ECM  operations  against  radars  was  authorized 
and  an  airborne  early  warning  and  picket  station  capability  was  to 
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be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

Armed  recce  was  to  employ  surveillance  and  destruction  of  military 
targets  encountered,  including  railroad  rolling  stock,  new  railroad 
construction  tracks,  ferries,  lighters,  barges,  radar  sites,  secondary 
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bridges,  road  repair  equipment,  bivouac  supply  and  maintenance  areas. 
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By  the  end  of  June  1965,  the  program  for  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam  had  "become  almost  routine  and  the  MIG  threat  which 
appeared  in  early  April  seemed  to  have  faded  away.  Primary 
concern  was  centered  on  the  new  SA-2  sites  going  up  in  the  Hanoi 
area. 

Although  the  Bolling  Thunder  program  had  still  not  reached 
its  peak,  results  as  of  8  July  were  impressive.  Sixty  bridges 
had  been  destroyed  and  152  damaged.  There  were  644  buildings 


destroyed  plus  another  678  damaged 

.  Other  results: 

Destroyed 

ml 

Damaged 

f 

Vehicles 

53 

35 

BR  Cars 

22 

16 

Locomotives 

1 

1 

Rivercraft 

85 

94 

AA  and  AW  Sites 

27 

19 

Badar  Sites/towers 

1 

15 

Ferry  Ships 

6 

25 

BR  and  By  Cuts 

7 

3 

Bridge  Approaches 

12 

22 

By  mid-July,  91  of  the  117  JCS  numbered  targets  south  of 
20  degrees  North  had  been  attacked.  All  POL  storage  areas  and 
airfields  were  damaged,  four  being  temporarily  unusable.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  24  JCS  scheduled  bridges  south  of  20  degrees  had  at 
least  one  span  collapsed  with  another  severely  damaged.  The  Thanh 
Hoa  Bridge,  struck  four  times,  was  restored  on  a  limited  basis 
by  the  enemy,  and  sporadic  re-strikes  by  U.  S.  Navy  armed  recce 
aircraft  failed  to  collapse  its  spans.  At  least  100  other  bridges, 
struck  as  "bonus"  targets  were  made  unusable.  Also  south  of  the 
20th  parallel,  1151  buildings  were  destroyed,  409  sustained  severe 


damage,  and  677  received  light  to  moderate  damage.  Nearly  all 

of  the  JCS  targets  in  the  barracks /head quarters,  asmo/ supply  depot 
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category  were  hit. 

Although  most  Rolling  Thunder  strikes  as  of  mid-July  were 
south  of  20  degrees,  18  out  of  the  132  JCS  numbered  targets  north 
of  the  20th  parallel  were  struck  as  of  22  July.  Two  airfields, 
one  supply  depot,  one  POL  storage,  one  island  radar  site,  two 
coastal  bridges,  six  ammo  depots  and  five  barracks  areas  were 
struck  in  the  northern  part  of  North  Vietnam.  Included  were  targets 
to  NM  south  and  southwest  of  Hanoi  and  extending  northward  from 
Nam  Dinh  to  Dien  Bien  Fhu,  with  some  strikes  taking  place  less  them 
to  NM  south  of  the  CHICOM/DKV  border. 

Despite  repeated  attacks  and  confirmed  building  damage  to 
radar  and  radio  communication;  sites,  these  facilities  remained 
relatively  intact.  Their  inherent  mobility,  use  of  remote  antennae, 
and  lack  of  pinpoint  intelligence  resulted  in  very  little  gain 
from  strikes  against  this  elusive  target  system.  The  Fhuc  Yen 
and  Cat  Bi  airfields  In  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  were  untouched. 

Nor  had  any  of  the  five  SA-2  sites  been  hit  as  of  22  July.  Only 
two  validated  targets  in  the  critical  POL  storage  category  had 
been  struck,  these  being  Phu  Qui  and  Vinh.  The  largest  naval  bases 
at  Haiphong,  Hon  Gay  and  Port  Wallut  had  not  been  hit,  nor  was  the 
poirt  of  Haiphong  interdicted  in  any  way.  No  strikes  were  made 
against  locks  and  dams,  which  could  disrupt  canal  -  traffic  and 
flood  agricultural  areas  and  roads.  Except  for  damage  to  three 
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thermal  power  plants,  no  Industrial  targets  were  struck.  Thus 
there  was  still  a  potentially  significant  target  area  in  North 
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Vietnam  which  had  remained  free  from  air  strikes  as  of  22  July. 

As  of  22  July,  USAF,  U.  S.  Navy}  and  VNAF  planes  had  flown 

686l  strike  sorties  against  North  Vietnam  targets,  expending  10,019 

tons  of  conventional  bombs,  39^  rocket  pods,  179  anti-personnel 

bombs,  hk-9  air  to  ground  missiles,  57  CBU-2A  pods,  57^2  Zuni 

rockets  (all  U.  S.  Navy),  and  eight  Lazy  Dog  containers  (all  USAF). 

Sixty- three  aircraft  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  USAF,  and  VNAF  had  been  lost 
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in  strikes  against  the  North  Vietnam  since  6  February. 

A  more  personal  picture  of  the  results  of  Bolling  Blunder 

strikes  appeared  in  a  broadcast  over  Peking  radio  in  which  one 

157/ 

of  its  correspondents  described  the  effects  of  the  bombing: 

"...I  have  visited  numerous  transport  lines 
wantonly  bombed  by  American  planes,  where  I 
saw  a  heartening  picture  of  the  all-people 
transport  line.  On  the  transport  lines  which, 
as  boasted  by  U.  S.  imperialism,  were  badly 
destroyed,  trucks  loaded  with  military  sup¬ 
plies  and  consumer  goods  for  factories  on  the 
front  or  villages  filed  through  hprseearts, 
oxcarts  and  bicycles.  This  view  was  often  lit 
up  by  flares  from  American  planes  whining  over¬ 
head.  Heavily  laden  boats  sailed  abreast  with 
timber  and  bamboo  rafts,  while  trains  rumbled 
along  overland . . " 

“The  truck  drivers  put  forward  a  militant  slogan: 

‘be  always  ready  to  set  out’.  They  drove  in 
the  dark  and  braved  enemy's  bombing  and  strafing 
to  safely  carry  the  passengers  and  goods  to  their 
destination.  They  kept  on  studying  the  method 
of  vising  high  speed  to  get  away  from  the  attacks 
of  enemy  planes  and  united  closely  to  fight 
against  the  destructive  schemes  of  the  enemy. 

Once,  a  convoy  on  its  way  to  the  front  encountered 
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enemy  planes.  The  drivers  immediately  took 
to  hiding  hy  the  roadside.  As  the  planes 
kept  circling  overhead,  driver  Tran  Quy  Thi, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  whole  convoy, 
stepped  on  the  gas  and  raced  along,  thus 
luring  the  enemy  away  from  its  target.  As 
soon  as  the  planes  of  the  U.  S.  marauders 
left,  road  maintenance  workers  and  the 
local  population  organized  themselves  to 
repair  the  damaged  road  and  "bridges  to  -in¬ 
sure  normal  traffic.” 

"On  9  April,  the  F  bridge  in  a  certain  area 
was  hit  by  the  enemy.  On  that  very  evening, 
more  than  3000  people  rushed  to  the  spot  from 
all  directions,  carrying  with  them  hurricane 
lamps  and  tools;  and  within  a  few  hours, the 
bridge  was  put  back  to  service." 

"A  section  of  a  certain  highway  in  Qaang 
Binh  Province  was  once  heavily  damaged  by 
enemy  planes.  The  repairing  work  was 
hindered  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  time  bombs  in  the  area.  The  Youth  Shock 
Brigade  of  a  certain  county  quickly  defused 
and  removed  the  bombs  and  filled  up  the  bomb 
craters,  thus  enabling  the  convoy  to  pass." 

"The  local  populations  in  various  places 
have  mobilized  themselves  to  build  many 
new  roads,  bridges,  and  culverts,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  repairing  the  damages. . .Militia 
Corps  formed  by  workers,  peasants,  and  stu¬ 
dents  cooperate  with  the  People's  Army  air 
defense  units  in  safeguarding  the  transport 
lines.  They  stand  sentinel  on  important 
bridges,  ferries,  and  key  road  sections  to 
insure  that  convoys  and  ships  will  pass 
safely." 

"Mobile  repair  teams  and  supply  station  have 
been  set  up  on  ferries  and  at  terminals. 

Tool  carrying  repairmen  and  doctors  and 
nurses  equipped  with  first  aid  kits  are  on 
the  alert  2k  hours  a  day  to  serve  the  trans¬ 
port  workers." 
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"A  large  number  of  horsecarts,  oxcarts,  and 
bicycles  have  been  used  by  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  to  help  transportation  agencies  to 
ship  material.  A  team  of  more  than  1000 
bicycles  in  Fhuc  Kinh  Country,  Phuc  T'ho 
Province,  in  a  single  trip  sent  one  hundred 
tons  of  salt,  cotton  piece  goods,  and  other 
commodities  to  the  countryside.  Thirty-six 
oxcart  teams  have  been  formed  in  Lam  Thao, 
Thanh  Ba,  Viet  Tri,  and  other  places.  One 
hundred  fifty  horses  are  being  used  in  Hui 
Thanh  Country  to  transport  goods  to  villages 
in  the  hilly  regions.  Timber  and  bamboo 
rafts  are  busy  plying  along  many  rivers..." 
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Tlie  force  structure  during  the  period  was  in  a  constant  state 
of  change  to  meet  the  Rolling  Thunder  requirements ,  as  well  as  the 
stepped  up  air  war  in  South  Vietnam  and  the  Laos  interdiction  pro¬ 
grams*  In  February  the  US.AF  had  18  F-100's  and  18  F-105’s  at  Da 
Hang,  18  F-105 1 s  at  Korat,  18  F-100's  at  Takhli  and  eight  B-57's 
at  Bien  Hoa.  For  the  February  strikes  against  North  Vietnam,  only 
the  KVN-based  aircraft  were  committed,  along  with  VHAF  aircraft 
and  planes  of  the  7th  Fleet.  In  late  February,  the  Thai  Government 
agreed  to  the  use  of  its  bases  for  these  strikes,  thus  increasing 
the  flexibility  of  the  force.  The  B-57’s  at  Bien  Hoa,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Clark  Air  Base  following  the  mortar  shelling  of 


Bien  Hoa  in  November  1964  were  returned  on  a  limited  basis  in 
February.  One  squadron  fortunately  was  moved  from  Bien  Hoa  only 
two  weeks  before  the  attack.  Eight  B-57's  arrived  on  10  February 
and  ten  more  on  19  February,  the  day  jets  were  released  for  in¬ 
country  strikes.  Another  l6  B-57’s  arrived  from  Clark  on  1  March, 

1  158/ 

bringing  the  B-57  force  back  to  its  November  1964  strength. 

In  Thailand,  the  F-105  squadron  at  Korat  was  joined  in  early 
February  by  two  more  squadrons  of  F-105 1 s,  one  of  which  came  from 
Da  Nang;  the  other  arrived  at  Takhli  as  part  of  the  four  squadrons 
approved  by  the  JCS  for  deployment  to  the  Western  Pacific.  The 
F-105  squadron  at  Da  Nang  was  replaced  by  the  F-100's  formerly 
based  at  Takhli.  Other  squadrons  included  in  the  JCS  deployment 
order  were  an  F4C  squadron  for  Ubon,  and  F-104  squadron  for  Kung 


159/ 

Kuan,  Formosa,  and  an  F-105  squadron  at  Kadena. 

With  these  deployments,  there  were  65  F-105* s  in  Thailand 

on  18  March  and  within  a  month,  this  total  was  raised  to  74.  The 

160/ 

F-105’ s  were  carrying  the  main  "burden  of  Rolling  Thunder. 

On  7  April,  the  squadron  of  F4C’s  arrived  at  Ubon  to 
participate  in  the  strikes  against  North  Vietnam.  Also,  arriving 
at  Thailand  bases  during  April  were  a  detachment  of  six  RF-101's 
and  another  detachment  of  six  RB-66*  s  at  Udom.  An  F-104  squadron 


arrived  in  April  at  Da  Nang  to  support  the  Rolling  Thunder  program. 

161/ 

Two  EC-121' s  arrived  at  Tan  Son  Rhut  on  13  April. 

This  establishment  remained  relatively  unchanged  instil  late 
June  when  several  changes  were  made  in  unit  locations.  The  two 
B-57  squadrons,  the  8th  and  13th  Bomb  Squadrons,  were  moved  from 
Bien  Hoa  to  Da  Nang  and  redesignated  as  the  405th  ADVON,  effective 
29  June.  On  18  June,  an  F-100  squadron,  the  4Slst  Tactical 
Fighter  Squadron  arrived  at  Tan  Son  Nhut.  With  the  move  of  the 
B-57*s  to  Da  Nang,  the  18  F-100* s  of  the  4l6th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  at  Da  Nang  moved  to  Bien  Hoa.  The  other  F-100  squadron 
at  Da  Nang,  the  615th,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  and  was  replaced  by 

162/ 

the  k76th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron. 

163/ 

The  force  structure  on  30  June  was  as  follows: 

Da  Nang.  405th  ADVON  (24  B-57's) 

476th  TFS  (F-104) 

Bien  Hoa  307th  TFS  (F-100 ) 

4l6th  TFS  (F-100) 
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Tsui  Son  Nhut 


48lst  TFS  (F-1Q0) 


(NOTE:  F-lOO's  were  used  for  out-of- country  strikes 
only  in  the  first  two  months  of  operations . ) 


Don  Muang 

SAC  Tanker  Force  (KC-135) 

Ubon 

45th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  (F-4c) 

Takhli 

35th  TFS  (F-105) 

563rd  TFS  (F-105) 

Korat 

357th  TFS  (F-105) 

12th  TFS  (F-105) 

Udom 

15th  RTF  (HF-101«s) 

33rd  AES  (HH-43’s) 

In  estimating  the  use 

of  planned  forces  for  the  period  July 

through  October,  consideration  was  given  to  the  basing  of  two 

F-105  squadrons  at  Takhli, 

two  F-105  squadrons  at  Korat,  and  an 

additional  F-105  squadron  due  on  15  July.  Also,  there  was  one 

squadron  of  F4C’s  at  Ubon  with  another  scheduled  for  45  July  and  a 

possible  third  squadron  on  15  September.  There  would  also  be  24 

B-5T*s  and  a  squadron  of  14  F-1Q4 ’ s  at  Da  Nang,  two  F- 100  squadrons 

at  Bien  Hoa,  one  F-100  squadron  at  TSN,  and  another  F-100  squadron 

at  Bien  Boa  by  15  September  if  the  base  was  ready.  No  change  was 

1 64/ 

planned  in  the  A- IE  aircraft  strength. 

Using  this  criteria. 

the  planning  for  the  July-October  period 

165/ 

was  as  follows: 

Month 

Sorties  Available 

July 

8,876 

August 

9,527 

September 

9,933 

October 

10,829 

72 

Based  on  an  80$  01  rate,  the  following  numbers  of  aircraft 

166/ 

would  be  available  for  this  period. 


August 

September 

October 

F-105 

63 

72 

72 

72 

F4C 

22 

28 

36 

43 

F-104 

11 

11 

11 

11 

F-100 

42 

42 

49 

57 

B-57 

19 

19 

19 

19 

A- IE 

Jk 

£ 

36 

Total 

193 

208 

223 

238 

The  available  sorties  were  considered  adequate  to  support  the  - 

present  JCS  targeting  program  in  Iaos  and  North  Vietnam.  However, 

the  full  use  of  sorties  available  was  believed  contingent  upon 

tanker  support,  particularly  for  targets  located  above  the  20th 

parallel.  In  South  Vietnam,  base  loading  factors  in  June  prevented 

the  deployment  of  any  additional  forces  above  those  programmed. 

However,  the  development  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  would  provide  a  greatly 

167/ 

increased  capability. 
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An  integral  part  of  the  Bolling  Thunder  operation  was  Operation 
"Fact  Sheet",  a  psy-war  program  calling  for  the  dropping  of  some  four 
million  leaflets  weekly  over  North  Vietnam  "by  USAF  and  VNAF  aircraft, 
with  VNAF  participation  on  a  limited  "basis.  The  first  “Fact  Sheet" 


$$*«*•*  L* 

missions  were  launched  on  l4  April  when  (VNAF  k-y  aircraft  dropped  £  >/i*C 
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ie  million) leaf lets  on  the  cities  of  Dong  Hoi,  Ha  Tinh,  Vinh  and 


5 

Thanh  Hoa.  USAF  F-105  aircraft  made  their  first  "Fact  Sheet"  mission 
on  19  April  when  they  dropped  1,200,000  leaflets  on  Bal  Thung, 

Ha  Trung,  Thanh  Hoa,  Phu  Qui,  Fhu  Dien  Chau,  Vinh  and  Ha  Tinh.  The 
leaflets  warned  civilians  to  stay  away  from  military  installations, 
compared  life  in  the  south  with  life  in  the  north,  and  explained  the 
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reason  for  the  strikes  against  the  DKV. 

On  28  April,  one  million  leaflets  were  dropped  by  USAF  aircraft 
over  Cua  Rao,  Khe  Bo,  Muong  Sen  and  Cong  Cuong.  Missions  were  also 
flown  on  20  and  23  May  by  USAF  aircraft  and  on  22  May  by  VNAF  air¬ 
craft  with  a  total  of  1*494,000  leaflets  dropped.  During  June,  the 

tempo  of  leaflet  operations  increased  when  4,800,000  leaflets  were 
169/ 

dispensed. 

In  July,  USAF  aircraft  made  leaflet  drops  on  the  first  14  days, 
dispensing  a  total  of  9*888,000  leaflets  on  impact  areas  ranging  from 
Dien  Bien  Phu  and  Haiphong  in  the  north  to  the  DMZ  in  the  south. 


On  20  July,  Hanoi  was  targeted  with  960,000  leaflets  and  Haiphong 
with  320*000*  using  the  wind  drift  method,  because  of  the  40  mile 
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restricted  area  imposed  around  Hanoi  for  leaflet  operations.  The 
VNAF  conducted  leaflet  drops  on  20  and  3 0  July  dispensing  800,000 
leaflets  in  the  southern  half  of  the  DRV.  The  first  months  of 
leaflet  operations  were  considered  to  have  produced  successful 
results.  Intelligence  reports  and  numerous  transcripts  of  DRV  press 
reports  and  radio  "broadcasts  attested  to  the  success  of  the  program. 


♦ 


170/ 
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UNCLASSIFIED 

ROLLING  THUNDER 
Footnotes 

1 /  (TS)  Project  CHECO  Study,  "Escalation  of  the  War,  July- 

Deceniber  1964". 

(TS)  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  dNCPACFIT,  070056Z,  February  1965. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Hq  USAF  Report,  "Analysis  of  Operations,  SEA",  Volume  I, 

6  April  1965. 

(TS)  Msg,  AF  Command  Post  to  AIMAJCOM,  0717302.  February  1965. 

(S)  Msg,  PACAF  to  2AD,  C  00l62>  111715Z  February  1965. 

(TS)  Msg,  ASOC  to  2AD,  Intel  127N,  081200Z  February  1965. 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  O71O35Z  February  1965. 

(TS)  Msg,  AF  Command  Post  to  AMAJCOM,  071730Z  February  1965. 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Msg,  2AD  to  COMUSMACTHAI,  2  0PR-64-TS-1228,  11  February  1965 
(TS)  Msg,  2AD  to  PACAF,  Telecon  309,  110417Z  February  1965. 

(TS)  Msg,  2AD  to  PACAF,  Telecon  322,  IIO745Z  February  1965. 

Ibid. 

20/  (TS)  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  dNCPACFLT,  110412Z  February  1965. 

II  -i-Hl  1 
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21/  (U) 

(U) 
(TS) 


(TS) 


(TS) 

(TS) 

(TS) 
(TS) 
(TS) 
(TS) 
(TS) 
(TS) 

33/  (ts) 

hgj 

hi/ 

42/ 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Editorial,  New  York  Times,  8  February  1965* 

Editorial,  Washington  Post,  8  February  1965. 

Msg,  JGS  to  CINCPAG,  JCS  0053^9,  162215Z  February  1965. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Msg,  CINCPAG  to  JGS,  I8OI5OZ  February  1965. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Hq  USAF  Report,  "Analysis  of  Air  Operations,  SEA", 

Volume  I,  6  April  1965. 

Ltr,  MAGV  TS  000  1568,  "RVNAF  Proposed  Strikes  in  HVH" , 

17  February  1965. 

Msg,  CINCPAG  to  JCS,  180045Z  February  1965. 

Msg,  13AF  to  2AD,  Telecoa  No.  290,  231235z  February  1965. 

Msg,  CQMUSMACV  to  CIHCPAC,  MAC  J00  5708,  240220Z  February  1965. 

Msg,  AMEMRASSY  Bankok  to  13AF,  012155Z  March  1965. 

Notes,  2AD  Staff  Meeting,  2  March  1965. 

Msg,  20th  Weather  Sqdn  to  2AD,  20  WT  65-OI9,  OkOZk5Z 
March  1965. 

Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAG,  MAC  J311  6975,  O6IOO5Z 
March  1965* 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Ibid. 

rv  .  -  ’ 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  CINCPACAF,  O5O319Z  March  1965. 

(TS)  Notes,  2AD  Staff  Meeting,  3  March  1965. 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Msg,  PACAF  to  13AF,  VC  01513,  092217Z  March  1965. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Msg,  PACAF  to  CSAF,  DEXP  TSC  65-O87  March,  OHO3I5Z 
March  1965. 

(TS)  Hq.  USAF  Report,  "Analysis  of  Air  Operations,  SEA", 
Volume  I,  6  April  1965. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

(TS)  Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  211040Z  March  1965. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


§ti 

(TS) 

Msg,  COMOSMACV  to  CIHCPAC,  Telecon'No.  002,  210612Z 
March  1965. 

68/ 

Ibid. 

62/ 

(TS) 

Hq.  USAF  Report,  "Analysis  of  Air  Operations,  SEA", 
Volume  I,  6  April  1965* 

22/ 

Ibid. 

2 U 

* 

Ibid. 

J2/ 

Ibid. 

12/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  13AF  to  2AD,  13  OOT  WA  90152,  1Q0752Z  May  1965 

ih/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  13AF,  DO  30207,  140505Z  May  1965. 

15/ 

Ibid. 

16/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  13AF  to  2AD,  13  OOT  WA  90152,  100752Z  May  1965 

12/ 

Ibid. 

J8/ 

Ibid. 

22/ 

Ibid. 

80/ 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

82/ 

Ibid. 

§2/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CIHCPAC,  MAC  J31  1025^,  QJ0101Z 

April  1965*  ' 

QkJ 

Ibid. 

§5/ 

Ibid. 

86/ 

Ibid. 

82/ 

Ibid. 

88/ 

Ibid. 

82/ 

Ibid. 

UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


2£/ 

(TS) 

Msg*  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  040304Z  April  1965. 

ssJ 

Ibid. 

22/ 

Ibid. 

22/ 

Ibid. 

2h/ 

U 

Ibid.  • 

‘22/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAC,  MAC  J5  12585,  I80715Z  April 

2§J 

ibid  • 

21/ 

Ibid. 

28/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  5AF,  DOP  02039  (AFEO)  212241Z  April  1965. 

22/ 

Ibid. 

100/ 

Ibid. 

101/ 

Ibid. 

102/ 

(TS) 

Hq  USAF  Report,  "Analysis  of  Air  Operations,  SEA", 
Volume  IV,  1965. 

103/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  2AD,  DO  38215,  1623552  May  1965. 

10V 

Ibid. 

10 2/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  CINCPAC,  DIT  20835,  l80l4lZ  May  1965. 

106/ 

Ibid. 

107/ 

Ibid. 

m/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  CINCPAC,  DO  30208,  142310Z  May  1965. 

109/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  120314Z  May  1965. 

110/ 

Ibid. 

ni/ 

Ibid. 

112/ 

Ibid. 

113/ 

Ibid. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


i±i±/ 

Ibid. 

mJ 

Ibid. 

116/  (TS) 

Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  12Q314Z  May  1965* 

m! 

Ibid. 

118/  (TS) 

Msg,  OSD  to  AMEMB,  Saigon,  DEF  001900,  1123592  May  1965* 

119/ 

Ibid. 

120/  (TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  13AF,  292219  May  1965. 

m/ 

Ibid. 

ml 

Ibid. 

123/  (TS) 

Msg  CINCPAC  to  CINCPACFLT,  140451Z  April  1965. 

124/  (TS) 

Msg,  JCS  to  CINCPAC,  JCS  008940,,  1300492  April  1965- 

125/  (TS) 

Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CIHCPAC,  MAC  J312  18266,  301024Z  May  1965- 

126  / 

Ibid* 

127  / 

Ibid  • 

128/  (TS) 

Msg,  PACAF  to  CINCPAC,  DO  30265,  0302352  June  1965. 

129/ 

Ibid. 

130/ 

Ibid. 

131/ 

Ibid. 

132/ 

Ibid. 

133/ 

Ibid. 

134/ 

Ibid. 

135/  (TS) 

Msg,  C INCUS ARPAC  to  CINCPAC,  GPOP  PL  IO695,  0221542  June  1965 

136/  (TS) 

Msg,  CINCPACFLT  to  CINCPAC,  040027Z  June  1965. 

137/  (TS) 

Msg,  COMUSMACV  to  CINCPAC,  MAC  J312- 18763,  0402052, June  1965. 

138/  (TS) 

Msg,  CINCPACFLT  to  CINCPAC,  132111Z  June  1965. 

UNCLASSIFIED 


UNCLASSIFIED 


1 £2/ 

Ibid. 

140  / 

Ibid. 

Da/ 

Ibid. 

lte/ 

(S) 

Ltr,  2AD  to  Hq  PACAF,  "Counter- insurgency  Lessons 
Learned,  Jan-Jun  1965" ,  July  1965* 

±i2/ 

Ibid. 

DA/ 

(TS) 

Hq  PACAF  Report,  "Summary  Air  Operations,  SEA",  Volume 
9-22  July  1965. 

Jits/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  JCS  to  CINCPAC,  JCS  003552,  081904Z  June  1965. 

146/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  JCS  to  CINCPAC,  JCS  004348,  21235 3Z  June  1965. 

147/ 

Ibid. 

148/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  CINCPAC  to  CINCPAGFIff,  220421Z  June  1965. 

142/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  CINCPAC  to  CINCPACAF,  222325Z  June  1965. 

ml 

Ibid. 

151/ 

Ibid. 

152/ 

(TS) 

Hq  PACAF  Report,  "Summary  Air  Operations,  SEA" , 

Volume  I,  1-8  July  1965. 

153/ 

(TS) 

Hq  PACAF  Report,  "Summary  Air  Operations,  SEA", 

Volume  II,  9-22  July  1965* 

154/ 

Ibid. 

12/ 

Ibid. 

156/ 

Ibid. 

12/ 

(u) 

Press  8s  Radio  Highlights,  2AD  DOIH,  Files,  2  September 

158/ 

(TS) 

Notes  2AD  Staff  Meeting,  3  March  1965* 

152/ 

(TS) 

Msg,  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  210016Z  March  1965- 

160/ 

Ibid. 

161/ 

Ibid. 
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162/ 

Ibid. 

162/ 

Ibid. 

164/  (TS) 

Msg,  2AD  to  PACAF,  Telecon  Uo.  1020,  2709372  June  1965 

165/ 

Ibid. 

166/ 

Ibid. 

161/ 

Ibid. 

168/  (s) 

Report,  Hq  MACV,  "Operation  'Fact  Sheet'  Summary" , 

14  April  -  15  October  1985* 

i§2/ 

Ibid. 

170/ 

Baid. 
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